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and  the  vagaries  of  fancy.  Mr.  Locke,  in  1663,  was  eim 
ployed  to  compofe  a  code  of  legiflatlon  for  Carolina  ;  with 
one  Itroke  of  his  jren  he  committed  the  whole  authority,  le. 
giflative  and  executive,  to  the  eight  proprietors  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  By  this  new  oligarchical  fovereignty  he  created  at 
once  three  orders  of  nobility  ;  barons  with  twelve  thouland 
acres  of  land ;  caciques  with  twenty-four  thoufantl ;  and 
landgraves  with  eighty  thoufand.  Subjefts  w'ere  wanting  to 
this  ill-modelled  government,  the  colony  decayed,  and  the 
fyftem  of  the  philofopher  perifhed  in  its  abfurdity. 

Three  writers  in  Euro|)e,  of  abilities  and  reputation, 
M.  Turgot,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  political  conftitutions  of  the  Upited 
States  of  America,  and  have  publilhed  to  the  world  their 
fpecularions  and  their  criticifms.  Notw’ithftanding  the  pure 
intentions  of  the  authors,  the  experience  in  public  affairs 
acquired  by  one  of  them  *,  and  the  ample  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  man  and  the  fcience  of  government 
poffeffed  by  all,  many  fentiments  occur  in  their  works 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  to  reafon,  experience, 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  firft  principles 
of  policy  adopted  by  all  enlightened  nations,  w'hethcr  an¬ 
cient  or  modern. .  M.  Turgot,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price, 
acknowledges  “  that  he  is  not  fatisfied  with  the  conllitutions 
“  that  have  hitherto  been  formed  for  the  different  ftates  of 
America.”  He  obferves  “  that,  by  moft  of  them,  tbs 
cultoms  of  England  have  been  imitated,  without  anj 
“  particular  motive.  Inftead  of  collcs^ing  all  authority  into 
one  centre,  that  of  the  nation,  they  have  eAabliffied  dif- 
“  ferent  bodies ;  a  body  of  reprefentatives,  a  council,  and 
“  a  governor;  becaufe  there  is  in  England  a  houfe  of  com- 
“  mons,  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  a  king.  They  endeavour  to 
balance  thele'  different  powers,  as  if  this  equilibrium, 
“  which  in  England  may  be  a  neceffary  check  to  tie 
enormous  influence  of  royalty,  could  be  of  any  ufe  a 
**  republics  founded  upon  the  equality  of.  aU  the  citi/ensi 
**  and  as  if  effabiifking  different  orders  of  men  w'as  not  1 
**.  fource  of  divifions  and  difputes.” 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Americ 
there  has  been  a  party  in  every  Bate  which  entertainH 
fentiments  fimilar  to  thofe  of  M.  Turgot.  Tw’o  or  three  0 
them  have  eflablifhed  governments  upon  his  principle ; 
propofals  have  been  made  in  feveral  ftates  of  America  t 
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3cpofe  the  governor  and  fenate  as  ufclefs  and  expenfive 
branches  of  the  conftitution.  As  the  opinion  of  M. Turgot 
contributed  to  excite  thefe  dilcontents  among  the  people, 
Mr.  Adams  held  it  a  political  and  moral  duty  to  examine 
his  theory  at  great  length ;  to  call  the  experience  of  patt 
ages  to  enlighten  the  prefent;  and,  from  a  wide  and  ex¬ 
tended  view  of  human  affairs,  to  mark  and  alcertain  thofe 
principles  of  legiffation  and  government  which  give  order, 
fuccefs,  ftability,  and  duration  to  political  cftablifliments  and 
to  civil  lociety.  The  I'ubjeft  is  certainly  one  of  the  moll 
interefting  that  can  engage  the  Ipeculation  or  prompt  the 
decifion  of  meni  What  combination  of  powers  in  fociety, 
or  what  form  of  government,  is  moll  likely  to  lecure  the 
eftablilhment,  and  the  impartial  execution,  of  good  and 
equal  laws,  fo  that  the  citizens  may  enjoy  the  benefft  of 
them,  and  confide  in  their  perpetuity,  is  an  inquiry  that 
equally  cdhcerns  the  philolbpher  and  the  citizen  ;  for,  whe¬ 
ther  the  eild  of  man,  in  this  llage  of  exillence,  be  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  improvement,  or  both,  it  can  never  be  attained  16 
well  in  a  bad  government  as  a  good  one* 

The  great  and  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  inge- 
tiious  and  learned  work  of  Mr.  Adams  is,  that  a  mixture  of 
the  three  powers,  the  regal,  the  ariftocratical,  and  the  de- 
mocratical,  properly  balanced,  compotes  the  moll  perfedl 
form  of  government,  and  fecures  the  greateft  degree  df  hap- 
pinels  to  the  greateft  number  of  individuals.  This  policy, 
indeed,  appears  to  be-the  inftitiition  of  nature.  Vitruvius 
difeovered  the  rudiments  of  architedlure  in  the  conltrudlion 
of  a  ruftic  cabbin ;  and  the  hiftorian  or  philofopher  may 
trace  the  origin  of  the  three  powers  in  political  fociety  in 
the  rude  governments  of  favage  tribes.  Every  nation  in 
North-America  has  a  king,  a  lenate,  and  an  alTeinbly  of  the 
people.  The  royal  office  is  eleftive,  but  it  is  for  life  ;  the 
fachems  form  the  ordinary  council,  in  which  all  the  national 
affairs  are  del  iterated  and  difeuffed ;  but,  on  great  occafibns, 
fuch  as  declaring  war,  the  king  and  fachems  convoke  a  na¬ 
tional  alTembly,  and,  after  a  lolemn  facrifice,  communicate 
their  relblution  to  the  people.  Thofe  who  approve  of  the 
war,  partake  the  facrifice,  throw  the  hatchet  into  a  tree, 
tfter  the  example  of  the  king,  and  join  in  the  fubfequent 
War-fongs  and  dances,  as  a  mark  of  their  concurrence  with 
ihe  expedition.  A  fimilar  form  of  policy  prevailed  among 
ancient  Greeks.  *  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  from  Horner,’^ 
Ariftotle,  that  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece 
“  were  limited ;  the  king  propofed  to  the  alTembl^w  of  the 
*  Popple  what  beforehand  had  been  concerted  and  refolved  in 
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“  the  council  of  the  chiefs.”  The  political  inftitutions  of 
our  German  anceftors  were  formed  on  the  fame  principle, 
De  minorihiis  rehus^'*  fays  Tacitus,  ‘‘  principes  conjultant, 
de  majorihus  omnes ;  ita  tamcn  ut  ca  quoqiUy  quorum  fc7ia 
plchem  arhitrum  eji^  apud  principes  pratraiicntur 
Among  the  ancients,  the  fame  I'acitus  extols  the  form  of 
government  in  which  there  is  a  chief  or  leader,  a  fenate, 
and  a  popular  alfembly,  though  he  doubts  of  its  pradtica- 
bility  and  duration.  “  CunSias  nationcs^  et  urhes^  populus  aut 
priores^  aut  fitiguli^  rcguiit,  Deleila  ex  his  et  co?iJiitutd 
rcipuhlica  forma^  laudari  fad  tins  quam  inveniri;  vcl  Ji 
‘‘  cvenity  hand  diuturna  cjj'c  potcJi\.^''  Cicero  is  decided  in 
giving  the  lame  prelcrence  :  “  Statuo  cjjc  optime  conjiitutam 
“  rempuhlicamy  qua’  ex  trihus  gencrihus  illiSy  regaliy  optirnod 
popularly  modicc  cenfuja  4.”  1  olybius  and  Dionylius  of 

HalicarnalTus  give  their  teliimony  10  the  fame  doftrine,  and 
affirm  that  the  moll  perfcdl  form  of  government  is  that 
which  confifts  of  an  equal  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariltocracy, 
and  democracy. 

I'he  obfervation  of  M.. Turgot,  that  the  cuftoms  of 
**  England  are  imitated  in  moft  of  the  new  conflitutionsin 
America,  without  any  particular  motive,”  is  fhevvn  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  be  without  foundation.  Suppofing  that  the 
Englifh  cuftoms  were  merely  indifterent,  the  people  by  their 
birth,  education,  and  habits,  were  familiarly  attached  to 
them  ;  and  this  lurely  was  a  particular  motive  for  their 
prelervation,  rather  than  endanger  the  public  tranquillity 
or  unanimity  by  rencuincing  them.  A  divilion  of  power 
was  adopted  by  the  ftates,  confifting  of  a  body  of  repre- 
lentatives,  a  council,  and  a  governor,  not  becaufe  the  le- 
giflature  in  England  conlifted  of  three  branches,  a  hoiileof 
commons,  a  houle  of  lords,  and  a  king,  but  bccaufe  their 
own  aflemblics  had  been  lo  conftituted  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  ;  and  befides  their  attachment  from  habit,  the  con- 
clufions  of  realbn  led  them  to  the  convidlion  that  it  w:5 
founded  in  nature,  and  conducive  to  public  good. 

Our  author  next  examines  the  opinion  of  M.  Turgot, 
that  an  aflcmbly  of  rcprelentatives  fhould  be  chofen  by 
the  nation,  and  veiled  with  all  the  powers  of  governmem; 
V  and  that  this  aflembly,  being  the  centre  in  which  allau- 
thority  is.  colleded,  fhall  be  virtually  deemed  the  lu- 

*  Some  editions  read  **  pertra^entury'*  which  lofes  the  idea  cf 
Tacitus  altogether. 

t  Annal.  lib.  iv«  %  Ciccr.  Fragm.  de  Republica. 
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«  tion,”  To  iLate  the  confequences,  and  expole  the  abfurdity 
of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Adams  takes  a  brief  but  comprehenfive 
view  of  all  thofe  countries  in  Europe  in  which  the  gov^ern- 
ment  may  be  called  republican;  and  from  this  furvey  de- 
monftrates  the  necellity  of  different  orders  in  a  Rate,  and  of 
an  equilibrium  between  them.  His  reffedfions  in  the  twenty- 
third  letter  are  enlightened,  Ipirited,  and  manly  : 

<  As  we  have  taken  a  curfory  view  of  thofe  countries  in  Europe 
where  the  government  may  be  called,  in  any  reafonable  conltrudioii 
of  the  word,  republican,  let  us  now  paufe  a  few  moments,  and  refled 
upon  what  we  have  feen. 

‘  Among  every  people,  and  in  every  fpecies  of  republics,  we  have 
conftantly  found  a  firft  magiftrate,  a  head;  a  chief,  under  various  de¬ 
nominations,  indeed,  and  with  different  degrees  of  authority,  with  the 
title  of  lladtholder,  burgomafter,  avoyer,  doge,  confalloniero,  prefi- 
dent,  fyndick,  mayor,  alcalde,  capitaneo,  governor,  or  king ;  in 
every  nation  we  have  met  with  a  diltinguilhed  officer :  if  there  is  no 
example  in  any  free  government  any  more  than  in  thofe  which  arc 
not  free,  of  a  fociety  without  a  principal  perfonage,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  body  politic  cannot  fubfilf  without  one  any  more 
than  the  animal  body  without  a  head.  If  M.  Turgot  had  made  any 
difeovery  which  had  efcaped  the  penetration  of  all  the  legiflators  and 
philofophers  who  had  lived  before  him,  he  ought  at  leaft  to  have  com¬ 
municated  it  to  the  world  for  their  improvement;  but  as  he  has  never 
hinted  at  any  fuch  invention,  w'c  may  fafely  conclude  that  he  had 
none ;  and  therefore,  that  the  Americans  are  not  julUy  liable  to  cen- 
fures  for  inftitucing  governors. 

*  In  every  form  of  government  we  have  feen  a  fenate,  or  little  coun¬ 
cil  ;  a  compofition  generally  of  thofe  officers  of  Hate  who  have  the 
moll  experience  and  power,  and  a  few  other  members  feleded  from 
the  highell  ranks  and  molt  illuflrious  reputations.  On  thefe  leffer 
councils,  with  the  firft  magillrate  at  their  head,  generally  refts  the 
principal  burden  of  adminillration,  a  fhare  in  the  legiflative  as  well  as 
executfve  and  judicial  authority  of  government.  The  admiffion  of 
luch  fenates  to  a  participation  of  thele  three  kinds  of  power  has  been 
generally  obierved  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  their  members  an  ardent 
arillocratical  ambition,  grafping  equally  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  firft 
magillrate,  and  the  j^rivilegcs  of  the  people,  and  ending  in  the  nobility 
of  a  few  families,  and  a  tyrannical  oligarchy:  but  in  thofe  dates  where 
the  fenates  have  been  debarred  from  all  executive  power,  and  confined 
to  the  legiflative,  they  have  been  obferved  to  be  firm  barriers  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  often  great  fupporters  of  the  li¬ 
berties  of  the  people.  The  Americans  then,  who  have  carefully  con¬ 
ned  their  fenates  to  the  legiflative  power,  have  done  wifely  in  adopt- 
them. 

‘  VVe  have  feen,  in  every  inftance,  another  and  a  larger  affembly, 
^mpofed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  fome  little  llates  ;  of  repreien- 
^veschofen  by  the  people  in  others ;  of  members  appointed  by  the 
*^nates,,and  fuppofed  to  repicfent  the  people,  in  a  third  fort ;  and  of 
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perfons  appointed  by  themfelves  or  the  fenate,  in  certain  ariftocracies, 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  oligarchies.  The  Americans  then 
H'hofe  afl'emblies  arc  the  moll  adequate,  proportional,  and  equitable 
rcprelcntations  of  the  people  that  are  known  in  the  world,  will  not 
be  thought  erroneous  in  appointing  houfes  of  reprefentatives. 

‘  In  every  republic,  in  the  fmallell  and  moll  popular,  in  the  larg 
and  more  ariftocratical,  as  well  as  in  the  largeft  and  moil  monarchical, 
we  have  obferved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  ingenious  inventions  to 
balance,  in  their  turn,  all  thofe  powers,  to  check  the  paflions  peculiar 
to  them,  and  to  control  them  from  rulhing  into  thole  exorbitances  to 
which  they  are  moll  addidled ;  the  Americans  will  then  be  no  longer 
ceniured  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  equilibrium,  which  is  much 
more  profoundly  meditated,  and  much  more  efFedual  for  the  protei'lion 
of  the  laws,  than  any  we  have  feen,  except  in  England  :  we  may  even 
quellion  whether  that  is  an  exception. 

*  In  every  country  we  have  found  a  variety  of  orders,  with  very 
great  dillindions.  In  America  there  are  different  orders  of  offices,  but 
none  of  men  ;  out  of  office  all  men  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  of  one 
blood ;  there  is  neither  a  greater  nor  a  leller  nobility.  Why  then  arc 
they  accufed  of  eftablilhing  different  orders  of  men  ?  To  our  inex- 
preffible  mortification  we  mud  have  remarked  that  the  people  have 
preferved  a  lharc  of  power,  or  an  exiflence  in  the  government,  in  no 
country  out  of  England,  except  upon  the  tops  of  a  few  inacceflible 
mountains,,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  in  territories  fo  narrow  that 
you  may  fpan  them  with  an  hand's  breadth ;  where,  living  unenvied, 
in  extreme  poverty,  chiefly  upon  pafturage,  deilitute  of  manufadures 
and  commerce,  they  Hill  exhibit  the  moll  charming  pidure  of  life,  and 
the  moll  dignified  charader  of  human  nature. 

‘  Wherever  we  have  leen  a  territory  fomevvhat  larger,  arts  and 
fciences  more  cultivated,  commerce  flourifhing,  or  even  agriculture 
improved  to  any  great  degree,  an  arillocracy  has  rifen  up  in  a  courfe  of 
time,  confiding  of  a  few  rich  and  honourable  families,  who  have 
united  with'each  other  againd  both  the  people  and  the  firll  magillrate; 
WTcflcd  from  the  former,  by  art  and  by  force,  all  their  participation  in 
the  government,  and  even  infpired  them  with  fo  mean  an  elleem  of 
themfelves,  and  fo  deep  a  veneration  and  drong  attachment  to  their 
rulers,  as  to  believe  and  confeis  them  a  fuperior  order  of  beings. 

*  We  have  feen  thefe  noble  families,  although  ncccffi’tated  to  have 
a  head,  extremely  jealous  of  his  influence,  anxious  to  reduce  hi) 
power,  and  condrain  him  to  as  near  a  level  with  themfelves  as  poffi 
ble,  always  endeavouring  to  ellabliftr  a  rotation,  by  which  they 
all  equally  in  turn  be  entitled  to  the  preeminence,  and  equally  anxioui 
to  preferve  to  themfelves  as  large  a  lhare  of  power  as  poffibic  in  the 
executive  and  judicial,  as  well  as  the  legiflative  departments  of  tU 
date. 

*  Thefe  patrician  families  have  alfo  appeared,  in  every  inflance.  to 

be  equally  jealous  of  each  other,  and  to  have  contrived,  by  bltMidirg 
lot  and  choice,  by  mixing  various  bodies  in  the  elections  to  the  larK*  ] 
offices,  and  even  by  the  horrors  of  an  inquifition,  to  guard  againd  the*  { 
fin  that  fo  cafily  bclcts  them,  of  being  wholly  influenced  and  govein^fl 
by  a  junto  or  oligarchy  of  a  few  among  themfelves.  ,  I 
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‘  We  have  feen  no  one  government  in  which  is  a  diftinft  reparation 
of  the  legiflative  from  the  executive  power,  and  of  the  judicial  from 
both,  or  in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  balance  thefe  powers 
with  one  another,  or  to  form  an  equilibrium  between  the  one,  the 
few,  and  the  many,  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  and  executing  equa 
laws,  by  common  confent,  for  the  general  intereft,  excepting  in 
England.  • 

*  Shall  we  conclude,  from  thefe  melancholy  obfervations,  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  incapable  of  liberty ;  that  no  honed  equality  can  be  pre- 
ferved  in  fociety;  and  that  fuch  forcible  caufes  are  always  at  work  as 
muft  reduce  all  men  to  a  fubmiflion  to  defpotifm,  monarchy,  oligarchy, 
or  ariftocracy  ? 

*  By  no  means.— We  have  feen  one  of  the  fir  ft  nations  in  Europe, 
pofTeffed  of  ample  and  fertile  territories  at  home,  and  extenfive  do¬ 
minions  abroad,  of  a  commerce  with  the  whole  world,  immenfe 
wealth,  and  the  greateft  naval  power  which  ever  belonged  to  any  na¬ 
tion,  who  have  ftill  preferved  the  power  of  the  people,  by  the  equi¬ 
librium  we  are  contending  for,  by  the  trial  by  jury,  and  by  conftantly 
refufing  a  ftanding  army.  The  people  of  England  alone,  by  preferviog 
their  (hare  in  the  Icgiflature,  at  the  expence  of  the  blood  of  heroes  and 
patriots,  have  enabled  their  kings  to  curb  the  nobility,  without  giving 
him  a  ftanding  army. 

‘  After  all,  let  us  compare  every  conftitution  we  have  feen  with  thofe 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  (hall  have  no  reafon  to  bluih 
for  our  country ;  on  the  contrary,  we  (hall  feel  the  ftrongeft  motives 
to  fall  upon  our  knees  in  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  been  gra- 
cioufly  pleafed  to  give  us  birth  and  education  in  that  country,  and  for 
having  deftined  us  to  live  under  her  laws !  We  (hall*  have  rea(bn  to 
exult,  if  we  make  our  comparifon  with  England  apd  the  Engliih  con¬ 
ftitution.  Our  people. are  undoubtedly  fovereign;  all  the  landed  and 
other  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  ;  not  only  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  but  their  fenaiors  and  governors,  are  annually  chofen ;  there 
are  no  hereditary  titles,  honours,  offices,  or  diftinciUons ;  the  legiflative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  carefully  feparated  from  each  other ; 
the  powers  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many,  are  nicely  balanced  in 
their  legiflatures ;  trials  by  jury  are  preferved  in  all  their  glory,  and 
there  is  no  ftanding  army  ;  the  habeas  corpus  is  in  full  force  ;  the  prefs 
is  the  moft  free  in  the  world  ;  and,  where  all  thefe  circumftances  take 
place,  it  is  unneceflhry  to  add,  that  the  laws  alone  can  govern.’ 

In  the  fubfequent  letters  Mr.  Adams  contemplates,  with  a 
critical  and  philolbphic  eye,  the  moft  celebrated  ftates  and 
commonwealths  of  antiquity,  Carthage,  Athens,  Achaia, 
Crete,  Corinth,  Argos,  i'hebes,  Crotona,  Sybaris,  Locris, 
and  Rome  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  delivers  the  opinions  of 
the  celebrated  ancient  and  modern  writers  concerning  the 
principles  of  government  in  general,  and  thefe  governments 
in  particular.  The  refult  of  his  refearches  is  favourable  to 
lhat  divifion  of  power  w  hich  the  Englifh  and  th»  Aijnericans 
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have  adopted,  and  which  appears  to  reft  upon  the  authority, 
the  experience,  and  thewifdom  of  ages. 

In  the  poftlcript  Mr.  Adams  favours  the  public  with  tbe 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  fent  to  the  Abbe  de  Mably  when 
he  declared  his  intention  of  writing  on  the  American  re¬ 
volution.  The  adventurous  fpirit  of  the  French  literati  is  well 
known ;  who,  trufting  to  the  verlatility  of  their  talents, 
which  is  often  great,  and  to  the  correft  elegance  of  their 
language,  which  is  univerfally  read,  prefumc  to  write  on  all 
fubje£ts,  foreign  and  domeftic,  human  and  divine,  on  a  very 
flender  acquaintance.  Our  author’s  requeft  to  the  abhe  to 
W’rite  upon  American  affairs  was  a  piece"  of  mere  civility, 
and,  as  he  informs  us,  ‘‘  rather  a  defire  that  he  would  not 
expofe  himfef\  by  attempting  a  hiftory  that  he  was  altoge- 
ther  unprovided,  for,  than  any  formal  requeft  that  he 
fhould  write  at  all.  We  are  obliged,”  contiiuics  Mr. 
Adams,  to  any  gentleman  in  Europe  who  favours  us  with 
his  thoughts  ;  but,  in  general,  the  theory  of  government 
is  as  well  underftood  in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe;  and 
by  great  numbers  of  individuals  is  every  thing,  relating  to 
<<  a  free  conftitution,  infinitely  better  comprehended  than  by 
the  Abbe  de  Mably  or  M.  Turgot,  amiable,  learned,  anJ 
ingenious  as  they  were.” 

The  preface  to  this  work  contains  many  excellent  and 
manly  fentiments,  worthy  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman. 
The  following  obfervations,  which  form  a  panegyric  on  the 
Englifh  as  well  as  American  conftitution,  wdll  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen : 

*  It  is  become  a  kind  of  fafliion  among  writers  to  admit,  as  a  maxim, 

.  that,  if  you  could  be  always  fure  of  a  wife,  aftive,  and  virtuous  prince, 
monarchy  would  be  the  bell  of  governments.  But  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  admiflible,  that  it  will  for  ever  remain  true  that  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  fimple  monarchy.  The  bell  and 
wifeft  prince,  by  means  of  a  freer  communication  with  his  people, 
and  the  greater  opportunities  to  colleft  the  bell  advice  from  the  bell  of 
his  fubjedls,  would  have  an  immenfe  advantage  in  a  free  (late  more 
than  in  a  monarchy.  A  fenate  confiding  of  all  that  is  moll  noble, 
wealthy,  and  able  in  the  nation,  with  a  right  to  counfel  the  crown  a: 
all  times,  is  a  check  to  minifiers,  and  a  fecurity  againll  abufes,  that  a 
body  of  nobles  who  never  meet,  and  have  no  fuch  right,  can  never  ac- 
complilh.  Another  affembly,  compofed  of  reprefentatives  cholen  by 
the  people  in  all  parts,  gives  the  whole  nation  free  accefs,  and  com* 
jiiunicates  all  the  wants,  knowledge,  projerts,  and  wilhes  of  the  nation, 
to  government;  exCites  an  emulation  among  all  claffes,  removes  com¬ 
plaints,  redrefles  grievances,  affords  opportunities  of  exertion  to  geniuij 
though  in  obfeurity,  and  gives  full  fcope  to  all  the  faculties  of  man; 
opens  a  paflfage  for  every  fpcculation  to  the  legiflature,  to  adminiiliatior. 
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and  to  the  public :  it  gives  an  univerfal  energy  to  the  human  cha- 
radler,  in  every  part  ot  the  Hate,  which  never  can  be  obtained  in  a 
monarchy. 

‘  There  is  a  third  particular  which  deferves  attention  both  from  go¬ 
vernments  and  people.  The  minillers  of  Hate,  in  a  fimple  mo- 
narchy,  can  never  know  their  friends  from  their  enemies :  cabals  in 
fecret  undermine  their  influence,  and  blaH  their  reputations.  This'oe- 
cafions  a  jealoufy  ever  anxious  and  irritated,  which  never  thinks  the 
government  fale  without  an  encouragement  of  informers  and  fpies, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  Hate,  who  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of 
private  life,  dellroy  the  confidence  of  families  in  their  own  domellics 
and  one  another,  and  poifon  freedom  in  its  fweeteH  retirements.  In  a 
free  government,  on  the  contrary,  the  miniflers  can  have  no  enemies 
of  confequence  but  among  the  members  of  the  great  or  little  c.ouncil, 
where  every  man  is  obliged  to  take  his  fide,  and  declare  his  opinion, 
upon  every  queHion.  This  circumHance  alone,  to  every  manly  mind, 

I  would  be  fufiicient  to  decide  the  preference  in  favour  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  Even  fecrecy,  where  the  executive  is  entire  in  one  hand,  is  as 
eafily  and  furely  preferved  in  a  free  government  as  in  a  fimple  mo- 
j  narchy ;  and  as  to  difpatch,  all  the  fimple  'monarchies  of  the  whole 
univerfe  may  be  defied  to  produce  greater  or  more  examples  of  it  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Englifh  hiHory.’ 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Hume  ufed  to  call  Dr.  Franklin 
“  the  firft  fruits  of  America.”  I'he  American  revolution 
has  given  elallicity  and  energy  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  has  called  forth  talents  and  abilities  of  every  kind, 
and  produced  a  more  copious  harvelt  than  the  Iblitary 
“  firlt  fruits”  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  Icemed  to  indicate.  A 
Copley  and  a'Weft  Have  oTitainecf  the  honours  of  the  pencil ; 
Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  have  dillinguifhed  them- 
lelves  in  poetry;  Belknap  and  Ramfay  in  hiltory  ;  Jefferlbn 
has  excelled  in  philofophical  relearches  ;  Paine  in  political 
Ipeculations ;  and*  to  thele  names,  known  and  appretiated 
by  the  learned  world,  that  of  Mr.  Adams  will  be  added, 
who,  n  the  work  before  us,  difeovers  an  extent  of  learning, 
an  acutenefs  of  refledtion,  and  a  malculine  Ipirit,  which  few 
ambafladors  in  any  court  of  Europe  pofTel's,  but  which  all 
of  them  would  be  proud  to  difplay*.  Whatever  opiniou  wc 
may  entertain  of  American  ambition  or  policy,  the  mules 
are  never  at  war;  however  the  fcale  of  empire  riles  or  falls, 
every  lover  of  literature  will  rejoice  that  the  arts  are  about 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  lame  lun  of 
Icience  and  tafte  which  gilded  the  ealt  with  its -orient  rays, 
IS  now  illuminating  the  welt,  and  dift’uling  warmth  and 
fplendour  on  regions  that  were  formerly  unknown  to  hiltory, 
and  remote  from  civilization. 
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Art.  II.  Letters  to  Dr.  Vrieftlcy\  in  Anfiver  to  ihofe  he  ad^ 
drcjfed  to  the  Javs^  inviting  them  to  an  ainicahk  Dijcujjm 
of  the  Evidences  of  Chriftianity.  By  David  Levi^  Author  f 
Lingua  Sacruy  the  Ceremonies  of  the  JewSy  is!c.  8vo.  3s. 
Johnlbn.  London,  17^7. 

letter  which  appeared  in  our  Review  for  April  laft 
from  the  Rabbi  lien  Solomon  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  (and 
which  fince  that  time  hath  gone  through  various  editions) 
probably  fuggefted  the  idea  of  this  ingenious  and  acute  per¬ 
formance.  J3avid  Levi,  well  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Diftionary,  and  his  Treatife 
on  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  here  accepts  the  challenge 
which  Dr.  Prieftley  had  given  to  the  Hebrew  nation, 
fakes  up  the  gauntlet  of  that  redoubtable  champion,  and, 
\vith  a  fmall  ftone  from  the  brook,  fairly  fraft tires  the  (kull 
of  the  uncircumcifed  Philiftine.  The  faith  and  valour  of 
our  Ifraelitifh  hero  flievv  him  to  be  the  genuine  feed  of 
Abraham.  I'he  rabbies  and  elders  among  the  Jews  are,  in 
general,  averfe  to  religious  controverfy,  for  two  realbns :  in 
the  tirft  place,  they  are  afraid  of  advancing  tenets  that  may 
have  a  tendency  to  dillurb  the  national  religion  as  by  law 
cffabliflied,  following  the  advice  of  the  prophet,  ‘‘  Seek  the 
peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
away  captive  ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  fliall  have 
peace  Secondly,  the  generality  of  literary  Hebrews 
being  foreigners,  are  deficient  in  the  proper  idiom  and 
ph  raftology  of  the  Englifh  language.  With  regard  to  the 
lecond,  fays  our  reverend  and  learned  Ifraclite  f,  ‘‘  1  think 
it  is  of  great  weight ;  and  therefore  can  only  lay,  in  the 
**  language  of  little  David,  Let  110  man's  heart  fail  hccdUjt 
of  him  ;  thy  fervant  ivill  go  and  fight  with  this  Bhilijim, 
And  though  it  may  be  laid,  thou  art  not  able  to  go  agahijl 
the  great  Goliath  of  Gathy  luhofc  Jiaff  is  like  a  iveavcfi 
‘‘  heaniy  and  ivhofc  height  is  fix  cubits  and  a  /pan  ;  for  thou  art 
but  a  friplingy  and  he  is  a  man  of  war  X  from  his  youth  '. 
to  which  1  anlwer,  in  the  language  of  the  little  cham- 
pion.  Thy  fervant  Jlcw  both  the  lion^  and  the  hear  \\\  einl 
“  this  uncircumcifed  dog  floall  become  as  one  of  them:  for  hi 
‘‘  cometh  againji  me  ivith  a  Jivord**y  and  luith  a  fpear-ffyUni 


•  •  •  Jerem.  xxix.  7.  *  f  Page  7. 

5  Dr.  Prideaux,  vide  Ceretn.  Jews,  p.  252. 

••  Controveiiy.  ft  Criiicilm. 
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tvith  a  jhleld*\  but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
**  Hojls.'^ 

In  his  firft  letter  the  defeendant  of  the  patriarchs  treats 
<<  of  the  prefent  difperfion  of  the  Jewifh  nation,”  which  he 
affirms  was  not  owing  to  their  rejedion  of  Chrift  : 

<  As  to  the  caufe  of  our  prefent  captivity,  and  which  you  impute  to 
our  rejedlmg  and  perfecuting  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles,  I  freely  aftert  to  be  ill  founded  ;  for,  whether  Chrift  was  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  as  Chriflians  in  general  hold,  or  only  a 
prophet,  as  you  and  the  reft  of  your  feft  affirm  ;  I  fay,  in  either  cafe, 
Jie  could  not  be  fent  to  us  in  tht  jirji  place ;  nor  could  we  receive  him 
without  being  hollile  to  the  laws  of  Mofes,  as  alfo  to  God,  who  was 
the  author  of  them,  as  acknowledged  by  both  Jews  and  Chriflians. 
For,  if  he  came  in  the  former  charader,  and  the  dodtrine  which  he 
preached  was  intended  to  maintain  that  abfurd  and  corrupt  tenet,  it 
would  be  an  unanfwerable  argument  that  his  dodlrine  never  came  from 
God,  it  being  impoffible  that  God  fliould  contradidl  himfelfj  for  hath 
he  not  exprelsly  told  us  himfelf,  in  the  fecond  commandment,  thou 
lhalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  This,  I  think,  muft  neceflarily 
fignify,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  language.  One  Supreme  Intelligent 
Being,  endued  with  all  poffible  perfedlion,  power,  wifdom,  knowledge, 
and  goodnefs.  And,  agreeable  to  this  jull,  rational,  and  fundamental 
dodrine,  Mofes  has,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
culcate  this  moft  important  truth  in  the  following  words  :  ••  Hear,  O 
Ifrael,  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah.”  Deut.  vi.  4, 

*  Thefe,  befides  numberlefs  other  paflages  in  the  Old  Teftament; 
make  it  plain  that  we  could  not  receive  Chrift  in  the  firll  charader, 
without  a  breach  of  the  covenant  eftabliffied  between  God  rnd  our 
nation.  And  if  in  the  fecond  charadler,  that  is,  as  a  prophet,  wo 
likewife  could  not  receive  hiiiT;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  was  deficient 
in  the  eft'ential  charader  of  a  prophet.  We  do  not  find  it  recorded 
that  Chrift  prophefied  in  the  name  of  God,  as  it  is  exprefl'ed  by  all 
the  other  prophets,  from  Mofes  to  Malachi  (who  was  the  laft),  **  As 
the  Lord  fpake  unto  Mofes,”  &c.  And,  as  foon  as  Joffiua  fucceeded 
Mofes,  we  find  immediately  that  “  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Jofhua,  the 
fonof  Nun,”  See.  Jofh.  i.  i.  The  fame  of  Samuel,  Ifaiah,  and  all 
the  reft.  But  as  to  Jefus,  we  only  find  that  he  went  about  all  Ga¬ 
lilee,  teaching  in  their  fynagogues,  and  preaching  the  gofpel,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  fickncfs,  and  all  manner  of  difeafes whether 
ty  art,  deception,  or  fupernatural  power,  is  not  my  bufinefs  at  prefei^t 
to  inquire  :  freethinkers  may  perhaps  fay  it  was  fomething  like  a  fpi- 
ritual  mountebank ;  but  1  have  only  to  obferve,  it  was  not  like  a  pro¬ 
phet  endued  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy. 

*  And  the  evangelill  Matthew  calls  the  whole  difeourfe,  which  takes 
up  the  fifth  and  fixth  chapters,  a  lermon,  not  a  prophecy.  The  fame 
we  find  in  Mark  i.  21,  “  And  ftraightway  on  the  labbath  day  he  en- 

i  lered  into  the  fynagogue  and  taught.”  Again,  ver.  38,  “  And  he 
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fai'd  unto  them,  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach 
there  alfo.  And  he  preached  in  their  fynagogues,  and  call  out  devils." 
The  fame  in  l.uke:  “  And  he  preached  in  the  fynagogues  of  Galilee,” 
Luke  iv.  44  ;  alfo  v.  i,  and  vi^  20,  &c.  As  to  John,  he  feeins  clear 
in  the  opinion  of  his  divinity,  (chap.  i.  i,  2,  3,  kc.) ;  though  he  af¬ 
terwards  deferibes  him  as  a  teacher  only,  (chap.  vii.  14),  “  Now, 
about  the  midd  of  the  lead,  Jefus  went  up  into  the  temple  and 
taught.” 

As  thefe  arguments  militate  not  only  againft  the  tenets  of 
Dr.  V  rieftley,  but.  againll  Chriftianity  itl'elf,  we  thall  endea- 
vour  to  remove  the  veil  from  th^face  of  Mojes^  and  to  make 
Aarons  rod^  which  might  otherwife  be  turned  into  ^jerpent, 
to  hudy  hlojjh^TJy  and  bring  forth  fruit .  Our  author’s  tirlt  argu¬ 
ment  ariles  from  his  mifimdcrftanding  the  divinity  or 
Chrift,  which  is  by  no  means  incomj)atible  with  the  iinitv 
of  the  (Godhead,  as  delivered  by  Moles.  In  his  fecond  ar¬ 
gument,  “  that  Chrift  was  deficient  in  the  eirential  character 
‘‘  of  a  prophet,  viz.  predidfing  future  events,”  the  difciple 
of  Gamaliel  is  prodigioully  miftaken.  His  foretelling  nis 
own  relurrciftion  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  dc 
ceale,  and  the  deltrudfion  of  Jerufalem  belorethe  generation 
that  heard  the  predidlion  had  palled  away,  are  prophecies  a 
remarkable  and  ftriking  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  I'efianient.  ^I  he  Melliah  is  reprelented  in  the  Jewilh 
Icriptures  as  ‘‘  a  prophet  like  unto  Mofes  — ‘‘  a  prophet  like 

unto  me  lhall  the  Lord  your  God  raile  up ;  him  lhall  ye 

hcr.r  in  all  things.^^  And  the  relemblance  is  evident  and 
pointed.  The  legillator  of  the  jews,  like  the  legillator  of 
the  Chrillians,  foretold  future  events  only  occafionall  y.  fli^ 
chief  object  was  to  prove  his  divine  million  by  miracles,  am 
to  form  a  code  ot  laws  lor  the  condudf  ot  the*  llraelifcs 
And  in  this  he  w  as  followed  by  a  greater  prophet.  W  hen 
our  author  attacks  Dr.  Frieftley  he  generally  dilarms  his  an 
tagonift ;  but  when  he  attacks  Chriftianity  itfelr,  k 

kickerh  againft  the  pricks.” 

The  following  oblervations  merit  the  ferious  attention  ct 
Dr.  Prieltley  : 

‘  Whether  the  generality  of  Chrifiians  have  jull  reafon  to  pay  divine 
lonours  to  Jefus,  or  not,  as  you  obferve  page  4,  is  not  my  bullntlsa: 
prefent  to  inquire,  but  ought  to  be  fettled  among  Chrillians  theniiclves 
and  that,  (if  I  may  prefume  to  give  my  opinion  in  fo  weighty  a  cauli 
before  you  attempted  to  convert  the  Jewo  to  Chrillianity.  For  do  bu 
figure  toyourled,  dear  Sir,  how  ridiculous  it  mull  appear  for  you  to  in 
vite  the  Jca  s  to  embrace  what  >ou  yourfelvcs  do  not  rightly  underhand 
^'his  is  fuch  an  abiurdity,  that  I  am  furprifed  and  altoniilied  when  1 
refled  how  it  was  polTible  that  a  divine  and  a  pliiiofoplier  of  your  dif 
tiiir^oilhed  rank  in  the  renubllc  of  letters  lliouid  overlook.  But.  il  1 
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not  greatly  miftaken,  1  verily  believe  that  the  honour  of  Jefirs,  or  the 
propagation  of  Chrirtianity,  are  things  of  little  moment  in  your  ferious 
thoughts,  notwithllanding  all  your  boalted  fincerity.  If  I  have  erred, 

I  beg  of  you  to  bear  with  me  ;  for  it  is  the  love  of  truth  that  obliges 
me  to  fpiak  out :  and  that  I  have  juil  caufe  for  entertaining  this  opi¬ 
nion,  will  appear  clear  to  every  candid  and  impartial  mind ;  for,  in 
your  poftlcript,  page  54,  you  argue  thus:  If,  therefore,  it  be  in 

your  power  to  peiiuade  a  heathen  that  God  really  fpake  to  your  an- 
ccllors  by  Mofes,  by  the  force  of  cxadly  fimilar  arguments  you  ought* 
to  acknowledge  that  the  fame  great  Being  fpake  by  Chrift  and  the 
apoftles:  and,  on  whatever  principles  you  rejed  the  evidences  of 
Chrilban  miracles,  any  perfon  will  be  jullified  in  rejeding  thofe  on 
which  the  truth  of  your  own  religion  rells.” 

‘  Here  we  may  perceive  the  complete  deift  under  the  moft  Jefuitical 
argument ;  for  if  God  fpake  to  Mofes,  why  not  fpeak  to  Jefus  ?  and 
1  therefore,  if  you  will  not  believe  that  God  fpake  to  Jefus,  I  will  not 
believe  that  he  fpake  to  Mofes.  Now;  therefore,  you  mud  either  be- 
lieve  bothy  or  I  will  believe  7tone  ;  for  if  you  fay  that  of  Jefus  is  falfe,  I 
fay  that  of  Mofes  is  falfe  alfo.  ErgOy  both  are  falfe.’ 

This  commentary  of  David  Levi,  although  fevere,  is  fully 
warranted  by  Dr.  Lriellley’s  text  •.  , 

The  prelent  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  long  train  of 
calamities  which  they  have  fuffered  during  the  courfe  of  fe- 
I  venteen  centuries,  our  author  imputes  to  the  fins  of  their 
I  anceftors  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity, 

1|  particularly  to  murder  and  fornication.  Here  the  Levite 
i  Ihevvs  himlelf  unikilled  in  the  law,  and  errs  not  knowing  his 
;j  twn'fcripturcs.  Under  the  Molaic  economy  “  the  fins  of  the 
■;  “  fathers  were  vifited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  but,  when  the  theocracy  ceafed,  this 
I  penal  ftatute  was  repealed.  Hence  vve  find  Ezekiel,  by  the 
-divine  authority,  abrogating  this  law  of  Mofes:  What 
;  “  mean  ye,  that  ye  ule  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of 
Ilrael,  faying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes  and  the 
5“  children’s  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  laith  the  Lord, 
ye  (hall  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb  in 
“  Ifrael.  The  fon  fhall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father. 


*  This  reminds  us  of  a  difpute  between  a  Jevv  and  a  Chriftian, 
which  took  place  about  ten  years  ago.  A  ChriAian,  who  li ad  more 
2eal  than  knowledge,  endeavouring  to  convert  a  Jew,  happened  un¬ 
fortunately  to  bring  all  his  proofs  from  the  New  Tellament.  d  he  Jew, 

I  leaving  heard  his’ oration  with  much  patience,  calmly  replied,  “  Sir, 

I  you  are  certainly  diltradfed  ;  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  your  New 
ifcllament.” — “  Not  believe  the  New  I'eftament  “  No.”— “  Then 

me  if  1  believe  one  word  of  your  0/(4” 

nor 
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**  nor  the  father*  the  iniquity  of  the  fon;  the  foul  that 
**  fihneth  it  lhall  die 

In  explaining  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the  ftventy  week 
our  author  bewilders  himfelf  ftill  more,  and  is  not  only  ii 
confiiient  with  chronology,  but  with  common-lente.  His 
idea  is  this  :  As  a  captivity  of  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt 
was  neceffary  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews  only  to  arrive  at  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  fo  a  much  longer  captivity  became 
requifite  to  bring  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  true 
faith,  as  the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  effeft. 
This  is  to  be  obtained  hy  bringing  the  Jews  low  in  their 
long  captivity,  lb  that  when  they  are  redecihed  from  it, 
and  all  the  outcafts  of  Ifrael  are  gathered  together,  and  the 
refurreftion  of  the  dead  takes  place,  which  is  to  follow  im¬ 
mediately,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  receive  the  kinglj 
government  of  God,  and  the  firm  belief  ot  his  unity  be  im-* 
alterably  fixed  in  their  hearts. 

If  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  and  the  end  of  the  World, 
are  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  reftoration  of  the 
Jews  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  their  long  captivity  I'erves  no 
purpofe  at  all.  ‘ 

.  In  his  fecond  letter,  which  contains  a  comparifon  between 
the  million  of  Chrift  and  that  of  Mofes,  our  author  repeats 
many  common  objeftions  againlt  Chriftianity,  which  have 
been  frequently  anfwered. 

Upon  the  vvhole,  our  Jewilh  feribe  is  fuccelsful  in  demo 
lilhing  the  vifionary  ftrufture  of  Dr.  Prleftley.  Little  David 
has  tript  up  the  heels  of  the  great  Goliath ;  and  the  Levite 
has  laid  the  philofopher  at  his  feet,  who  will  henceforth  have 
good  caufc  to  ponder  the  apoftolical  advice,  Beware  of  the 

concifim.^^ 


Art.  III.  The  Arenarius  of  Archimedes ;  iraiijlated  from  tht 
Greeky  with  Notes  and  Jllu/iraiions.  To  ivhich  is  added^ 
the  Dijfertation  of  Chrijiopher  Clavitis  on  the  fame  SuhjcR 
from  the  Latin.  By  G.  Ariderfon^  IVadham-Collcge^ 

8vo.  2s!  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  178.7. 
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AFTER  the  numberlefs  encomiums  which  have  con 
fiantly  been  bellowed  on  the  writings  of  Archinie^ 
for  near  two  thoufand  years,  it  would  be  fuperHuous 
for  u»  to  fay  any  thing  relpedling  the  general  merit  cl 
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Jiis  works.  Of  'thofe  ftill  preferved,  the  performance  be¬ 
fore  us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lealt  interclHng;  and  the 
rcalbn  of  its  now  being  prefented  to  the  public  in  anEnglifli 
drels,  while  all  the,  reft  remain  untranllated,  we  are  unable 
to  aflign,  unlefs  the  tranflator  inteiKicd  it  as  a  Ipecimen  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  undertaking  the  whole.  If  this  be  the  cale,  wc 
heartily  wifli  him  fuccels,  and  futiicient  encouragement 
the  public  to  engage  him  in  this  very  uletul  undertaking. 

The  polTibility  of  numbering  the  lands,  the  demonUration 
of  which  is  the  defign  of  this  work,  muft  appear  to  every 
mathematician  an  idea  very  barren  in  its  conlequences,  and 
capable  of  producing  very  little  interell.  But  the  author, 
in  order  to  fhew  the  comprehenfive  powers  of  numeration, 
and  to  prove  that  there  can  exill  no  magnitude,  however 
large,  whole  component  parts  are  fo  Ihiall  as  to  be  incx- 
prelfible  by  numbers,  has  extended  his  calculations  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  folar  fyllem,  and  enumerated  the  particles 
of  fand  which  might  compote  a  mafs  of  that  magnitude- 
This  has  given  him  occalion  to  I'peak  of  the  relative  magni¬ 
tudes  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  fun ;  their  diftanccs  from 
each  other;  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  lun,  as  foui^ 
by  an  inltrument  which  he  deferibes.  Thefe  circnmltances, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philolbphers  oa 
the  faqge  fubje(Ss,  which  are  occafionally  interfperfed,  and  the 
folution  of  Ibme  curious  geometrical  problems  ariling  from 
I  this  extenfive  view  of  the  fubjeft,  afford  much  uleful,  ainl 
'  not  unentertaining  information.  -  The  notes  fubjoineJ  con¬ 
tain  remarks  on  Ibme  peculiar  expreflions  in  the  Greek,  and 
the  various  fignifications  given  in  different  Latin  tranllations  5 
acomparifon  between  the  lyllem  of  riie  univerfe  as  delcribed 
by  Ariftarchus  the  Samian,  and  that  eftablilhed  by  the 
works  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Bradley ;  a  defeription 
of  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  by  Archimedes  and  Ptolemy 
for  determining  the  fun’s  magnitude  ;  and  of  the  manner  ia 
which  the  dimenfions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  were  obtained  by 
Rabbi  Levi,  as  an  addition  to  that  ufedby  the  author  in  this 
work,  After  the  notes  is  a  tranllation  of  a  diflertationof  Cla- 
viuson  the  poflibility  of  numbering  the  fands ;  which  may  be 
thought  curious,  as  it  flievvs,  in  Ibme  degree,  how  far  the 
philolbphy  of  the  Greeks  exceeded  that  of  the  fixteentb 
century. 

A  preface  of  confiderable  length  is  prefixed  to  this  tranC- 
btion,  containing  a  fuccinft  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
Arithmetic;  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  by  Archimedes;  of  the  invention  of  algebra^ 
i^nd  its  being  ufed  by  the  more  early  Greeks,  &c. 
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Of  this  part  of  the  work  we  fliall  only  remark  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  tolerably  well  written,  and  the  lubjedls,  as  far  as  the 
limits  would  permit,  clearly  treated,  though  perhaps  with 
rather  too  much  partiality  towards  the  author,  and  the  phi- 
lofophers  he  has  mentioned.  This  is  a  fault  into,  which 


moft  of  the  admirers  of  ancient  learning  have  fallen.  From 


the  excellence  of  thole  works  which  are  extant,  they  attempt 
to  form  an  eltimation  of  thofe  whofe  titles  only  remain, 
till  the  mind,  fired  with  an  enthiifiafiic  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  difeovers  arguments  to  fliew  that  every 
improvement  of  fcience  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  and 
that  nature,  exhaultcd  of  her  ftores,  had  left  nothing  for 
modern  proficients  but  to  trace  the  paths  and  invefiigate  the 
footfteps  of  their  ancient  predecelTors.  That  the  ancients 
excelled  as  inventors  in  every  branch  of  Icience  to  which 
they  particularly  applied  their  talents,  we  do.  not  pretend  to 
deny;  that  in  Geometry,  as  far  as  refpedls  linear  conltrnc- 
tion,  their  works  have  been  efteemed  the  chief  .models  for 
imitation,  is  allowed  ;  but  in  all  the  fcienccs,  much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done  before  they  were  brought  to  the  ftate  of 
perfection  in  which  they  now  arc  ;  and  much  flill  remains 
to  be  done  before,  they  arrive  as  near  to  perfection  as  the 
nature  of  things  wdll  admit.  .  Nor  is  he  w^ho  fuggells  a  me¬ 
thod  entirely  new  of  improvement  in  any  fcience,  much 
inferior  to  the  original  inventor.  The  difeovery  of  the  cy¬ 
pher  and  its  excellent  ufes,  however  triffling  it  may  now 
apj)ear,  is  alone  fufficient  to  ihew  in  what  a.  rude  Hate  the 
arithmetic  of  the  ancients  mull  have  been;  and  with  what¬ 
ever  ingenuity  Archimedes  has  managed  his  calculations, 
they  are  iVill  fubjeCl  to  innumerable  repetitions,  which  ,  to 
an  Englifh  reader,  would  appear  a  heavy  and  prolix  method 
of  computation.  How  far  the  ancients  might  be  acquainted 
with  algebra,  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  at  this  diftant 
period  ;  it  they  difeovered  the  lolution  of  their  problems  by 
it,  they  feem  to  have  been  determined  to  conceal  it  from 
pofterity,  with  a  view  to  make  the  method  appear  the  more 
wonderful ;  a  conduCf  which,  though  prailed  in  ,thc  an¬ 
cients,  would  be  leverely  cenlured  in  the  moderns.  Of  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  w'e  know  but  little; 
their  machines  are  celebrated  in  poetry,  and,  to  dignify  the 
fubjeCl,  are  deferibed  as  performing  things  utterly  impoiilble, 
except  in  theory;  and  of  thele  mighty  engines  the  con- 
llruClion  of  none  can  be  found  w’hich  are  not  far  excelled  by 
the  w’orks  of  every  modern  mechanic.  Nothing  can  cer¬ 
tainly  let  the  falle  tafte  of  antiquity  in  a  clearer  light  than 
their  profeffing  to  defpife  every  branch  of  mechanical 

Icience. 
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fcience.  As  this  particular  is  fuccinflly  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Anderfbn  in  his  preface  to  this  tranflation,  we  fhall  prefent 
his  account  of  it  to  our  readers  : 

^  To  apply  mathematical  knowledge  to  mechanical  inventions  and 
experiments  was  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  fcience,  and  unworthy 
a  geometrician),  Archytas,  who  firft  applied  geometry  to  mechanics, 
met  with  the  reprehenfion  of  Plato,  who  efteemed  the  mathematical 
feiences  of  too  fublime  a  nature  to  be  made  common.  This  opinion  in 
general  prevailed  ;  and  mechanical  and  experimental  knowledge  was 
almoft  univerfally  negleded.  Archimedes  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  firft  who,  after  the  time  of  Archytas  and  Eudoxus,  applied  the 
fcicnccs  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  their  natural  illuftratlon;  and 
is  equally  celebrated  for  his  inventions  in  the  one,  as  for  his  extenlive 
knowledge  in  the  other.  But  he,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  fo  far 
influenced  by  the  then  prevalent  opinion  of  Plato,  that  he  would  not 
commit  to  writing  any  account  of  his  mechanical  inventions  •  (though 
this,  indeed,  may  be  accounted  for  from  other  reafons).  Mechanical 
experiments  being  thus  neglected  and  defpifed,  no  other  method  of 
accounting  for  the  various  operations  of  nature  remained  but  that  of 
framing  hypothefes;  which,  depending  only  upon  reaToning  drawn 
from  probability,  were  deferded  by  the  followers  of  one  feft,  and  re¬ 
jected  and  confuted  by  thofe  of  another.' 

This  writer  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  fy  f- 
tern  of  the  world,  as  propoled  by  Ariftarchus  the  Samian  ; 
with  which,  as  it  is  curious  and  only  extant  in  this  work,  we 
lhall  conclude  this  article  : 

‘  According  to  his  (Ariflarchus’s)  hypothefes,  neither  the  fixed  flars  ^ 
nor  the  fun  arc  fubjeft  to  any  motion,  but  the  earth  annually  revolves  t ' 
ound  the  fun  in  the  circumferences  of  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
k  fun  remains  fixed  ;  and  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ilars,  w^hofe  centre 
'•e  fuppoies  to  coincide  with  the  fun's,  is  of  fuch  immenfe  magnitude 
hat  the  circle  in  whofe  periphery  the  earth  is  fuppofed  to  revolve  round 
he  fun,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  itars, 

[ihan  the  centre  of  a  fphere  does  to  its  fuperficies.' 


n 

1*  What  thefe  reafons  are  Mrh  Anderfon  has  not  informed  us ;  pro- 
"bly  he  alludes  to  Archimedes’  being  flain  at  the  taking  of  Syracufe  ; 
ihich,  happening  immediately  after  the  making  of  his  machines  for 
re  defence  of  that  city,  he  might  not  have  fufficient  time  to  write  on 
fcs  fubjcdl  of  their  conibuftion , 
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By  the  Rtv,  Alexander  Gedde»y  LL,D,  8vo. 
Faulclcr.  London,  lydy. 


It  itched 


This  very  candid  and  ingenious  epiftle  contains  feme  ar 
gunients,  which  have  lekiom  been  employed,  to  })rove 
the  divinity  of  jefus  Chrift.  Having  profefled  his  belief 
that  Dr.  Prieftlcy  is  a  Chriftian,  (and,  iiideed,  who  can  deny 
it  when  the  debtor  has  alu  ays  laid  lb  himlelf  ?)  the  anther 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  correfpondent  the  one  great  nio 
live  which  makes  him  believe  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
which  convinces  him  that  he  exilled  before  his  appearance 
in  human  tielh  ;  and  that  adoration  is  due  to  him  troni  his 
followers,  as  to  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  He  reduces 
the  point  in  difpute  to  a  narrow  compafsj-and  ftrips  it  ct 
all  extraneous  matter.  The  figures,  the  allufions,  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  I'ellament,  he  gives  up  at  prelem, 
confeious  that,  by  themfelves,  they  prelent  to  the  iinpre- 
poffefled  reader  no  explicit  idea  of  ablblute  divinitv  in  the 
promiled  Melliah.  He  does  not  even  avail  himlelf  cf  the 
arguments  that:  may  be  drawn  from  the  New  Teftament, 
Itrong  as  he  confelfes  them  to  be;*  but,  conlidering  them 
belt  as  but  equivocal  teltimonies,  be  attempts  to  find  out 2 
proper  touchllone  to  determine  their  genuine  value.  It  \vi 
not  be  denied,  lays  Dr.Geddes,  that  the  apollles  were  lulii 
ciently  inftru^ted  with  regard  to  the  pcrlbn  of  their  mailer. 
For  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  to  teach  them  all  truth,  he  wuiil' 
have  executed  his  commillion  very Jmperfeftly  if  he  b 
left  them  in  ignorance  of  lb  capital  an  article  as  the  divini 
or  mere  humanity  of  the  Author  of  that  religion  whk 
they  were  to  promulgate  to  the  world.  I'o  have  left  then 
in  any  doubt  on  lb  important  a  point,  would  have  beeati 
expole  them  to  the  fad  dilemma  of  impiety  or  idolatry.  1 
the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  apoftolical  lathe 
are  not  futficiently  explicit  on  this  Iblyedd,  the  decrees 
the  early  councils  of  the  church,  particularly  of  the  Nice 
will  remove  the  doubt,  and  produce  full  convidUon. 
fathers  alfembled  at  Nice  were  fallible  men,  but  they 've 
men  of  common  lenle  and  common  integrity.  Many 
them  were  remarkable  for  the  landlity  of  their  lives ;  ib 
had  llicwn  the  highell  degree  of  fortitude  in  confelUng 
before  tyrants  and  perfecutors  :  and  there  were  others  v 
learning  and  abilities  would  have  adorned  the  melt 
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courfc  of  a  century — is  it  not  aftonifhing,  that,  in  none  cf 
thole  airemblies,  neither  at; Alexandria,  nor  Antioch,  nor 
Cefaria,  nor  Sarclica,  not  Jcrulalem,  nor -Conltantinople, 
nor  Sirmium,  nor  Milan,  nor  Rome,  nor  Rimini,  there 
Ihould  be  a  lingle  voice  railed  in  favour  of  Socinianilm, 
a  fingle  pen  employed  to  defend  it,  a  fingle  authority  quoted 
in  its  lupport  ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  Socinianilm  was  not 
entirely  without  its  witnefles,  particularly  Paul  of  Antioch, 
and  Pbotinus  of  Sirmium.  But  what  was*  the  conlequence 
of  their  teaching  thele  opinions  ?  They  were  regarded  as 
blafphemous  innovators,  threatened  with  immediate  dcpoii- 
tion,  unlefs  thev  retraced,  and  in  the  end  depoled  and  ex¬ 
communicated  ^?y  both  parties.r 

This  argument,  which  our  learned  and  acute  author  pur- 
fues  at  conftderable  length,  we  fuggelted  in  our  Review  lor 
April,  p.  284.  We  fhall  now  add  a  fingle  reflerElion.  It 
has  been  alTerted  by  the  fupporters  of  Socinianilm,  that  the 
deification  of  dead  men,  which  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  might  give  rife,  among  the  Gentile  converts  to 
Chriftianity,  to  the  pradtice  of  paying  adoration  to  Jelus 
Chrift,  although  it  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  apoftles*. 
But  this  hypothelis  is  without  foundation.  The  cullora 
of  deifying  dead  men,  though  all'erted  by  hiftorians 
as  well  as  divines,  never  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world 
l^efpotic  monarehs,  indeed,  who  were,  worlhipped  while 
alive,  have  lometimes  received  the  fame  honours  after  their 
death.  But  there  is  not  a  fmgle  inllance  in  the  record 
of  hirtory  of  pofthumous  adoration  being  paid  to  a  legilla- 
for,  a  philolbpher,  or  a  prophet.  Moles  was  not  deified  by 
the  Jews;  nor  Zoroafter  by  the  Perlians;  nor  Confucius  by 
the  Chinefe ;  nor  Lycurgus,  Solon,  or  Socrates,  by  the 
Greeks;  nor  Mohammed  by  the  Turks ;  .nor  would  jeu? 
Chrift  have  received  the  adoration  of. the  Chrillian  world 
uulels,  Iroia  the  eailicil  ages,  theyTiad  believed  in  bu 
divinity. 


•  Vide  Farmer,  &C4 


AtvT.  V.  Tranfd5lions  of  the  Society  infiituted  at  London  for 
Encouragement  of  Arts  ^  Alanufa^turesy  and  Commerce;  ivitk 
the  Fremiurns  offered  m  the  tear  1787,  Vol.  V.  '8vo.  4s. 
boards,  Dodfley.  Loiidon,  1787.  ^  -  * 

AS  the  good  efFefts  rcfulting  from  the  inftltution  of  this 
fociety  become  every  year  more  evident,  its  tranl- 
aftions  acquire  an  additional  claim  to  the  public  attention  ; 
and  we  have  the  plealiire  to  find  that  the  volume  now  before 
MS  contains  a  variety  of  interefting  papers  on  ufeful  und 
important  fubjeiis. 

The  lirft,  which  relates  to  agriculture,  affords  an  account 
of  a  plantation  formed  at  Butsfield,  in  the  biflioprick  of 
Durham,  by  Thomas  White,  of  Retford,  Nottinghamfhire, 
El'q.  a  gentleman  to  whom  feveral  medals  have  been  ad¬ 
judged,  at  different  times,  by  this  fociety,  Mr,  White  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fet  about  the  inclofing  and  forming  of  this 
large  plantation  with  g?reat  judgment ;  and  the  obfervations 
which  he  makes  on  the  method  of  conducing  flich  im¬ 
provements,  ar^  propor-tionably  valuable.  He  informs  us 
i  he  has  long  found  from  experience,  that,  in  un/lieltered 
[fituations,  thofe  trees  thrive  .bell  which  are  not  above  one 
foot,  or  eighteen  inches  high,  when  planted  ;  as  they  iurnifh 
a  fliorter  lever  than  taller  trees,  which,  by  their  own  force 
operating  with  the  power  of  the  winds,  are  conllantly  dif- 
trclfing  the  root,  by  breaking  the  young  fibres;  an  effeft 
extremely  injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  ’  I'o  re¬ 
medy  this,'  it  is  common  foi^inexperienced  planters  , to  place 
the  trees  lb  low  in  the  earth,  as  to  be,  in  a  great  meafiire, 
out  erf  the  reach  of  the  Iblar  influence;  but  this  praftic.e 

f Proves  equally  hurtful  to  vegetation.  Mr.  White,  therefore, 
>aysmove  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftem,  and  fibrous 
late  of  the  roots,  than  to  the  height  or  age  of  the  trees, 
vliich  he  has  always  planted  very  Imnll. 


Mr.  White  chooles  allb  to  intermix  the  different  .trees  in 
^implantations  as  much  as  poflible  ;  not  only  by  way  of  efta- 
l^lifhing  a  llicceflion,  but  from  an  opinion  that  ground  fb 
bnted  will  produce  more  ufeful  wood  ;  and  that  the  earth 
tlelf  furnifhes  a  heterogeneous  mafs  of  matter,  containing 
proper  food  for  different  plants  ;  and  that  every  Ipecics 
pws  a  peculiar  kind  .of  nourilhmcnt,  necelikry  for  its  ovvn 
vppurt.  If  this  opinion  be  .well  founded,  and  we  mnlt 
it  appears  highly  probable,  Mr.  White  obferves, 
a  proinifcuous  arrangement  of  various  kinds  of  trees 
be  the  bell  mode  of  difpofing  them  ;  as  each  kind  will, 
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with  the  greater  facility,  Icarch  out  and  obtain  Its  lliarc  ot 
pro[)er  nourilhment,  without  robbing  its  neighbours ;  which, 
being  plants  of  a  different  genus,  will  [\artake  of  that  all-  j 
ment  which  is  allotted  for  their  .fup|>oi  t.  On  the  other  \ 
hand;  if  trees  of  the  aame  kind,  and  which  draw  from  the 
earth  the  fame  Ipecific  nourifhment,  are  planted  very  near  j 
each  other  upon  the  fame  common  betl,  they  muft  fcon  cx- 
hauil  the  foil  of  that  nutriment  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and 
mull  dwindle  of  courle.  '  .  ' 

I'he  following  oblcrvations  may  prove  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  gentlemen  who  would  ulcfully  occupy  their  waile 
lands  with  the  planting  of  trees : 

‘  T  he  trees  in  general  flouiifh  very  well  in  both  plots,  particu!r.r!v 
the  larch,  birch,  gecn-tsce,  Scotch  fir,  and  mountain  a(h  ;  amongil 
which,  the  ibrmcr  diilinviuilhes  itlelf  very  much.  bciniT  in  all  placo 

-  ^  ,  •  O  I 

conhderably  larger,  and  in  lome  near  twice  the  bze  of  any  other 
kind  ;  and  it  appears  alfo  to  affjid  a  very  falutary  (hade  and  fiiciter 
to  ihofe  trees  that  partake  of  its  influence :  this  coruinces  me  of  a 
great  error  I  have  committed  in  planting  Scotch  firs,  by  way  of 
-  r.urfes,  which  do  not  appear  to  anfwer  tlic  intended  purp^ofe  of  ad. 
vancing  the  growth  of  the  other  trees  ;  cn  the  contiary,  I  find  ilkin 
great  t\ rants  amongfl  their  neighbours,  from  the  llrcngth  and  gr:r*: 
extent  of  their  branches  ;  alfo  from  the  clofe  covert  of  their  have?, 
which  not  only  exclude  the  air,  but  prevent  a  due  admilfion  ol  the 
rains. 

‘  The  larch  is  not  only  fuperior  in  beauty  and  hardinefs,  but  fur- 
nifhes  more  durable  and  valuable  timber  ;  and  is  Hkewilc  a  more 
tender  and  friendly  nurfe  to  more  delicate  trees,  being  furnifhed  vvitii 
a  great  number  of  fmall  pliant  branches,  well  garnifhed  with  leaves; 
and  which,  from  their  flexible  quality,  will  yield  and  give  place  to 
the  adjacent  trees,  and  are  not  fubjedt  to  lafh  arid  bufl'ct  them  ;  ilicy 
alfo  more  readily  admit  the  rains  than  the  Scorch  fir,  and  arc  no: 
liable  to  receive  injury  in  fnowy  feafons,  when  the  branches  of  tk 
latter  are  frequently  mutilated,  and  the  trees  fometimes  totally  a* 
Ilroyed^4  the  eifedts  of  which  I  have  too  fatally  experienced. 

‘  1  think  it  is  probable  other  planters  may  have  been  often  milld 
by  a  millaken  idea  of  the  fuperior  hardinels  and  nurturing  quality  cf 
•  the  fir  ;  cc  from  not  being  acquainted  with  any  other  more  proper  tre^ 
to  lubllitute  in  its  place,  have  adopted  it ;  or,  I  fliould  conceive,  they 
would  not  have  planted  fuch  numbers  of  this  truly  gloomy  and  un- 
pleafant  plant :  in  rcfptdl  to  flielter,  it  niuil  be  allowed,  to  contrib'jtc 
in  the  winter  more  than  meft  others,  particularly  the  dcciaucr? 
kinds;  but,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the  plantatuiy 
thcmfclves,  I  cm  of  crinion  that  internal  Thdter  at  this  dreary 
fjn,  when  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  totally  locked  up,  is 
much  lels  ccnfcquence  than  in  the  more  genial  months,  when 
trees  arc  makirg*lhcir  fhcots  ;  the  internal  warmth  of  a  plaiitr.w^ 
mull  then  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  nature;  and  the  larch 
being  one  of  the  meft  early  trees. we  have  in  the  fpring,  isat^’’-^ 
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time  in  full  foliage  ;  and  I  confidcr  it  the  moll  promiling  tree  I  have 
met  with  to  aid  her  in  that  ncccfTiry  work;  and,  as  1  find  it  not  eafy 
to  feparate  pecuniary  gratifications  froni  thofe  of  tafie,  notwithlland-^ 
in?  my  general  diflike  to  the  Scotch  firs,  1  am  not  fo  much  their 
enemy  as  totally  to  exclude  them  from  my  plantations,  as  the  fable 
hue  produced  by  their  foliage  has  a  good  efied  when  properly  inter- 
fperfed  and  blended  with  the  more  vivid  tints  of  other  moie  pleafing 
I  and  lively  trees.  I  lhall,  befides  thole  that  arc  intended  to  remain  for 
timber  on  the  barren  parts,  leave  a  number  of  them  upon  my  bell* 
ground,  for  the  purpofe  of  decoration  ;  the  remainder  1  am  now  ex* 
terminating  with  all  pofiible  vigour.’ 

I'he  next  paper  contains  experiments  and  obfervations  on 
the  cdlture  of  turnips,  by  Cieor^c  Winter,  of  Charlton,  near 
llrillol,  Efq.  In  this  paper  I\Ir,  Winter  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mends  the  advantages  of  drilling,  from  a  perlualion  that  the 
common  mode  of  agriculture  rel'pefling  turnij)s,  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  ieed,  and  all  iurts  of  grain,  is  extremely  er¬ 
roneous.  The  feed,  he  oblerves,  is  fovvn  broad  call ;  the 
fcorching  fun  often  injures  it  before  it  can  be  covered  the 
treading  of  the  horfes,  by  harrowing,  bufhing,  and  rolling, 
lb  hardens  a  loamy  or  ftiff  foil  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
air,  dews,  &c.  and  prevent  the  leed  from  vegetating ;  be- 
lides  that  near  the  half  is  deftroyed  by  the  prclfure  of  the 
horfes  feet. ,  Thele  arecircumftanccs  which  certainly  merit 
confideration, 

^'he  third  paper  in  the  colleclion  confilts  of  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Boothby  Parkyns,  Elq.  on  the  culture  and  ules  of 
the  plant  called  Racine  de  Difette.  This  is  the  root  of 
which  an  account  lias  lately  been  publiflied  by  Dr.  Lettfom. 
Mr.  Parkyns^s  letter  is  dated  the  13th  of.May,  1786,  up¬ 
wards  of  a  twelvemonth  before  the  appearance  of  that  pub¬ 
lication.  It  feems  therefore  a  little  Orange  that  Dr.Lettlum, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries  on  the  lubjeft,  fhould  never 
have  heard  of  this  communication ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  he 
I  Ihould  not  ingenuouOy  mention  it, 

I  Next  follows  the  defeription  of  a  machine  for  cutting 
!  chaff,  invented  and  made  by  Mr.  James  Pike,  watch¬ 
maker,  of  Newton -Abbot,  Devonfhire.  This  is  fucceeded 
ly  letters  from  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Kennington  nuiTery, 
Surrey,  and  Mr.  Boote,  of  AthurOon  upon  Slower,  near 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  relative  to  drill  huibandry. 

T  he  chemical  department  contains  a  method  of  prevent¬ 
ing  ftone  retorts  from  breaking;  or  flopping  them  when 
cracked,  during  any  chemical  operation,  without  lofing  any 
of  the  contained  fubjeef.  This  method,  which  will  prove 
^Ictul  to  philolbphical  cheniilts,  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Willis,  Piermitage,  Wapping.  fie  informs  us  he 
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has  always  found  it  ncceffary  to  ufc  a  previous  coating  for 
tilling  up  the  interftices  of  the  earth  or  ftone.  This  U 
made  by  diflblving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
^vater,  and  adding  to  the  tblut|on  as  much  llaked  lime  as 
syilt  make' it  into  a  thin  palte.  It  may  be  tpread  with  a 
common  painter’s  bruth  over  feveral  retorts,  which,  when 
dry,  are  ready  for  the  preferving  coat.  The  intention  of 
th  is  firlt  coating. is,  that  the  fuhftances  thus  Ipread  over, 
leadily  vitrifying  in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  diftilling 
matters  from  pervading  the  retort;  but  does  not  prevent  it 
from  .cracking.  Whenever  he  wants,  to  ufe  'any  of  theie 
coated  retorts,  after  he  has  charged  them  ’with  the  liib- 
jiance  to  be  diftillcd,  he  prepares  a  thin  pafie,  made  with 
common  linfcecl  oil  and  flaked  lime  well  mixed,  anti  per- 
feftly  plailic,  that  it  may  eafily  fpread.  He  adviles  that  the 
retorts  be  covered  with  this  all  over,  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  to  be  inl'erted  into  the  receiver.  This  is 
readily  done  with  a  painter’s  brufh  ;  the  coating  will  he 
furticientiy  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  then  be  fit 
for  life. 

1  he  papers  in  the  polite  arts  contain  a  letter  from  Mil's 
Emma  jane  Greenland,  relative  to  the  method  of  painting 
in  wax,  iaid  to  be  that  which  waS'  anciently  practifed  by 
the  Grecians,,  and  recommended  as  free  from  all  the  difad^ 
vantages  incident  to  painting  in  oil.  This  is  followed  by  a 
deferiptioa  of  Mr,  Chcele’s  machine  for  teaching  muficto 
people  deprived  of  fight,  and  to  enable  them  to  prelerve 
their  corapofitions,. in  the  a6l  of  compofing,  without  the 
afliftarice  of  a  copyift. 

In  the  article  ot  manufa&ures  we  find  two  letters  on  the 
breeding  and  management  of  filk-worms  in  England  ;  one 
of  them  by  Mifs  Rhodes,  Ibme  letters  from  whom,  on  the 
fame  fubjecl,  were  publifhed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  theie 
n'ranfaftions ;  and  the  other  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaine,  ot 
Pucklechurch,  I'tear  Brillol.  The  fubjeft  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  to.  our  iilk  manufadlurc,  and  merits  the  moll  diligent 
attention.,; 

In  mechanics  the  only,  objedl  i^  a  hydraulic  engine,  in- 
venteli  and  madc^  by.  the  late  Mr.  William  Wellgarth,  ot 
Colecleugh,  in  the, county  of  Northumberland,  I'his  ma- 
chine/is  founded  on  one  of  the  molt  fmiplc  principles  ot 
ftatics,  viz.  that  of  a*  heavier  column  of .  water  .railing  a 
lighter.  .  The  idea  of  luch  an  expedient  is^not.  new;  but 
Mr.  Wellgarth  is  the  fird  who  obviated,  tliole  dilficultiei 
which  attended  the  pra<5lical  execution  of  machines  intended 
to  work  on  this  principle. 
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The  article  of  colonies  and  trade,  which  forms  one  of 
jhe  divilions  in  thefe  Tranlactions,  conlifts  of  letters  relative 
ti>  a  red  earth  found  in  Jamaica  ;  which  promifes  to  be  of 
great  utility  to  that  and  the  other  VVell-Iadia  iilands,  iirthe 
conllrudtion  of  cifterns,  relcrvoirti,  canals,  and  many  diffe¬ 
rent  purpoles;  though  the  expence  of  freightage  nlay  pre¬ 
clude  the  ufe  ot  it  in  this  couhtry, 

1'hc  remaining  articles  in  this  volume  are,  Rewards*  ad* 
judged  in  17865  Picfents  received;  Lift  of  Oncers;  Pre¬ 
miums  oftered  in  . 1787  ;  and  a  Lift  of  Members.  It  appears 
from  the  laft  of.thele,  that  a  number  of  rel’pedtable  mem¬ 
bers  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Society. 
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Art.  VI.  Hydraulic  and  Nautical  Ohfcrvations  on  the  Cur-- 
rents  in  the  /dlantic  Ocean,  forniing  an  hypothetical  Theorem 
for  Invejiigaiicn.  /iddrejjed  to  Navigators  hy  Governor 
^Pownally  F.R.S.  and  F.S.J.  To  which  are  annexed  fome 
Notes  hy  Dr.  Franklin.  4to.  Sold  by  Robert  Sayer,  pleet* 
Str^^t.'  1787, 

4  * 

•yHE  principal  objcdl  of  the  ingenions  vvrlter  is  to  invefli- 
gate  the  caufe,  as  well  as  to  alcertain  the  diredion  and 
extent,  of  the  current  which  lets  conllantly  through  the 
gulf  of  hlorida,  and  is  thence  denotninated  the  gtilffircam. 
The  general  efforts  of  this  flrcam  have  been  long  known  to 
navigators,  but  its. limits  have  never  been  oble'rved  with  that 
piecifion  which  the  importance  of  the  lubjeft  demands.  iV 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  track  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
would  enable  the  Ikilful  navigator  to  avail  himfelf  of,  or 
avoid,  the  force  of  the  Itream,  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate 
the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  America. 

With  refpeft  to  the  caufe,  it  is  fuppoled  to  be  fimilar  to 
that  affigned  bv  Monfieur  dc  Grenier  for  the  periodical  cur¬ 
rents  which  let,  during  the  oppofite  monfoons,  into  arid  out 
of  the  Perfian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  ;  thefe  winds  protruding  a 
vafl  body  of  water  before  them,  which  he  thinks  will  ac¬ 
count  for  thole  phenomena.  In  like  manner,  the  Atlantic 
trade-wind,  between  the  tropics,  blowing  conUcnily  in  the 
fame  dire£iicn,  protrudes  a  body  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  finds  an  outlet  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  m  fuch  force  and  quantify  as  to  throw  an  expanding 
hreain  quite  acrols  the  Atlantic  to  the  African  ftorc} 
whence  returning  again  in  an  orbit,  with  the  "protruded 
water,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  conllant  circulation  is  kept 
VP-  It  is  laid  the  Litchfield  man  of  war,  which  was  call 
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away  fume  years  ago  on  tljc  coali  of  Africa,  felt  the  effccl  of 
this  current  letting  in  uj)on  the  lliore.  At  page  8.  he  lays, 

‘  The. writer  of  this  paper  begs  that,  in  the  obfervations  and  rea. 
foning  which  follow,  he  may  not  be  confidered  as  building  up  a  theorv 
without  foundation  ;  he  thinks  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to,  and 
more  obftrucf  ive  of,  real  fcience  than  Tuch  vifions ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  are  a  number  of  difperfed  facts,  which,  though 
not  fpecifically  defined  in  the  form  of  experiment,  are,  however, 
pracfically  known,  fo  as  to  become  capable  of  combination  fulficient 
for  ufe,’  he  thinks  the  fo  far  combining  thefe  faifs  as  to  form  an  hy. 
pothetic  theorem  (not  as  a  matter  demondrated,  but  as  a  fubjed  of 
inveftigation),is  exaflly  philofophical,  and  conformable  to  the  firideil 
line  of  mathematical  realoning. 

‘  Under  this  predicament  he  begs  to  fubmit  the  following  mode  of 
reafoning  on  the  currents  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  as  leading  to 
praciicai  rules  for  the  navigation  of  that  fea,  and  as  a  foundation  for 
queries,  the  inveiligation  of  w'hich  may  be  of  the  higheif  import  to 
a  dccifive  facility  of  the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  America. 

*  'Phis  paper  here  takes  up  the  current  of  the  gulf  dream,  as  it 
fets  along  the  New  England  coalls,  where  we  before  left  it.  It  com- 
mences  with  fads  aftually  obferved.-  The  northern  edge  of  this  cur. 
rent  lies  in  the  meridian  of  the  ifland  Nantucket,  in  north  latitude 
38®  30',  and  in  the  merio’ian  of  George’s  Bank  ;  its  northern  edge  is 

.  in  north ’laiitude  39®,  where  its  courfe  is  E.  N.  E.  Jn  the  meridian 
of  the  l/lc  of  Sable  its  northern  edge  is  in  north  latitude  ac' or 
30^  and  here  its  courle  is  E.  S.  E.  and  S.E.  by  E.  The  fouthern  is 
not  fo  decidedly  marked  or  know^'n. 

‘  Th  is  paper  will  now,  as  a  leading  illullration  by  analogy,  not  as 
matter  of  proof,  foppofe  for  a  moment  an  imaginary  line  of  coa'.t 
eroding  the  Atlantic  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Canaries.  That  lup. 
pofed,  he  ventures  toafiert,  on  the  analogy  of  fadis  Hated  above,  re* 
fjxr^\ing  the  Indian  feas,  that  this  Atlantic  current,  thus  brought,  ac- 
cording  to  aiUial  obfervation,  tb  north  latitude  41®  30',  and  there 
letting  in  an  E.  S.  E.  courfe,  would  continue  its  courie  along  this 
fuppofed  coait  E.  S.  E.  until  it  had  eroded  the  Atlantic,  and  ap» 
preached  the  African  coalh 

‘  ejuitting  fuppofition,  this  paper  next  proceeds  to  date  fa^s: 

*  i.‘  If  two  lines  are  drawn  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  from 
the  fouthernmoil  part  of  the  Canaries  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia;  the 
other  from  the  northernmoft  part  of  the  Madeiras,  by  the  Azores  to 
Cape  Race  in  New'foundland ;  the  fpace  contained  within  thefe  lines, 
though  not  (as  above  fuppofed)  a  line  of  coall,  will  yet  be  found,  in 
fadf  and  truth,  to  be  a  broken  line  of  iflands,  rocks,  breakers,  and 
banks.  Now,  as  thefe  vifible  rocks  muH  have  their  bafe  on  fomc  th- 
vated  ground,  as  the  breakers  mull  be  occafioned  by  fome  funken 
rocks  or  elevated  ground,  and  as  the  banks  mud  fhoal  off  gradually, 
howfoever  deep,  the  ground  within  this  fpace  thus  eroding  the  At¬ 
lantic  is  in  dfict  fad  an  elevated  though  broken  line  of  ground. 

/a.  Now 
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<  ?.  Now  the  current  to  the  fcuthvvard  of  this  fpace,  i'o  far  as  it  hath 
been  obftrved,  hath  been  generally  found,  in  fad,  letting  along  this 
line,  in  a  courfe  between  the  call  and  louih.  1 

‘  3.  VV' here  this  line  is  broken  by  the  .intervention  of  deep .xhan- 
rcls,  or  is  dilcontinucd  by  intervals  of  lea,  without  foundings,  fo  far 
iTiuit  the  general  efieCt  of  the  current  running  along  a  line  ot  coall,  .as 
above  iui  poled,  net  take  place;  and,  in  thofo  channels  and  intervals 
of  deep  lea,  currents  will  diverge  oft  from  this  general  cowrie  call, 
or  perhaps  north,  cfpecially  when  the  winds  blow  llrong  from  the 
fouthern  board.  Now  the  fad  is,  as  the  writer's  informaiion  Hands, 
that  a  current  lets  olf  from  the  general  couiie,  and  runs  call,  between 
the  illands  Pico  and  St.  iViichacl  of  the  Azores.  There  is  alfo  a  cur¬ 
rent  diverges  off  from  the  general  courie,  and  fets  eali,  between  the 
Madeiias  and  the  Canaries,  diredly  in  and  upon  the  African  coalh 
Tlic  general  current,  however,  to  the  fouthvvarJ  of  the  Canaries  holds 
its  general  iouth-eallern  courfc,  and  fets  jn,  generally  Ipeaking,  in  that 
diredion,  upon  the  Alrican  coalls  in  thole  p.irts. 

‘  Over  and  above  the  protrufion  of  tire  tropical,  or  trade  winds, 
which  arc  the  frit  and  original  caulc  of  thefe  general  currents  in  the 
Adai.tic  Ocean,  as  above  defenbed,  the  level  of  the  Ocean  on  the 
African  coall,  between  the  tropics,  being  deprefled  by  the  evacuation 
cf  waters  continually  blown  and  running  off  from  that  coall:,  and 
protruded  wellward,  the  protruded  current  which  we  have  traced  acrois 
the  Atlantic,  letting  in  and  upon  the  African  coall,  niufl  thence  run 
down  an  inclined  plain  towards  this  deprefi'ed  level,  along  thefe  coalls 
(as  to  their  general  courfc)  fouth-eafterly,  whatever  may  be  the  tem¬ 
porary  and  local  deviations  from  this  general  courfe,  occafiored  by 
Iccal  and  temporary  circurartanccs  of  particular  coalls  and  leafons. 
Now  this  Hate  of  the  matter,  compared  by  its  caufes  and  in  its  eifedls 
is  the  adlual  fadl.  .  •  --  .  —  ,  — 

‘  '1  his  current  thus  revolving  in  an  orbit  (which,  fpenking  generally, 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  defined  orbit'i  round  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
continual  circulation,  it  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  hydraulics  that 
there  lltould  be,  in  the  ipace  included  within  the  inner  edges  of  this 
orbit,  an  eddy,  into  which  all  floating  fubllances,  fuch  as  wood  and 
weeds,  which  fall  into  the  general  current,  Hiall  be  finally  abforbed. 

!  Now  the  fad  is,  that  weeds  called  the  Saragofa  weeds,  as  .  alfo  the 
[  gulfw'ceds,  have  been  obferved,  as  found  at  certain  and  afeertained 
I  latitudes  and  longitudes,  within  the  area  of  the  orbit  of  this  general 
i  current,  and  nearly  on  w'hat  may  be  luppoied  the  inner  edge  thereof, 

•  as  in  north  laiitude  34®  well  longitude  from  London  41*^  ;  again,  in 
I  north  latitude  53“  well  longitude  3^*^;  the  breadth  of  the.  fpace 
J  viihin  which  thcie  weeds  are  here  found  is  about  2°  45  ;  again,  in 
:  wtll  longitude  z'j^.  The  nf:rthern  boundary  in  which  ihclc  weeds 
i  arc  here  found  is  north  latitude  34“,  and  the  louthern  boundary  19®, 

^  Now  whether  the  fpace  in  which  thele  floating  fubllances  have  been 
I  regularly  found,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  eddy,  or  is  the  reflow 
I  ot  a  lee  current  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  main  circulating  current,  has 
I  never  been  obferved,  much  Ids  examined  with  that  attention  and  ac- 
I  curacy  which  a  circumltance  fo  important  to  the  navigation  of  the 
I  Atlantic  Ocean  dtfurves,  I'he  firll  navigators  to  the  Well- Indies  and 
i  America 
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America  obferved  and  followed  the  general  currents  out  and  home; 
;iio(ie  .who  lollowed  them  followed  mechanically  on  authority  ;  ardj 
even  to  the  day#  of  this  enlightened  age,  very  few  if  any  obl'ervations 
have  becolmade  as  to  the  ^dy  or  lee  currents  in  the  great  fpace  of 
ocean  or.  area  included  within  this  orbit,  at  lead  none  as  yet  applicable 
U>  ufe  and  prailice/  1  '  •  - 

On  ‘'^the  fame  hypothefis  of  hodics  cf  water  protruded 
7vinds^  he  endeavours,  at  p.  13,  to’  acepunt  for  thofe  hi^k 
raging  tides  on  the  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Britifh  coafts, 
which  fb  much  furmoUnt  all  ordinary  defences  railed 
againft  them*/' 

*  This  obfervation'of  the  manner  in  which  the  efFeft  of  protrufioa 
of  the  winds,  as  well  as'atcraclion,  operates  on  the  currents  and  tides 
of  this  German  fea,  the  writer  of  this  paper  here  incidentally  makes, 
ill  order  to  luggell  to  the  landholders  of  thefe  parts  the  neceiTity 
there  is  of  giving  attention  to  thefe  circumtlanccs,  and  their  com¬ 
bination,  and  of  taking  preparatory  precaution  ;  when  this  combi- 
nation  is,  in  event,  to  obviate  and  guard  off  many  of  thofe  evils 
which  they  have  repeatedly  fufFered,  at  lead  to  guard  them  againft 
being  furprifcd,  although  perhaps  adequate  defence  may  not  be  in  their 
power. 

‘  Having  Hated  as  above,  not  a  theory  withoiit  foundation,  ora 
matter  as  proved,  but  an  hypothetical  theorem  for  invclligation  on 
experiment,  the  writer,  inllead  of  drawing  conclufions,  will  dole 
his  obfeivauons  (after  pointing  out  foroe  indanc^s  of  the  iile  of 
by  propofing  fome  queries  as  matters  well  worthy  of  trial  and 
inquiry. 

f  Skilful^  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  whjeh  the  northern  edge  of  the  gulf  llreani  reaches  on  the  New- 
England  epaft,  have  learnt  in  their  voyages  to  New-England,  Nevv- 
York,  or  [•ennfylvania,*  to  pafs  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  about 
^4®  or*  45®  north  btituderto  fail  thence  in  a  courfe  between  the 
northem'edgc  of  the  gulf  llreaiii,  as  above  deferibed,  and  the  (hoals 
and  banks  of  Sable  Jfland,  George’s- Bank,  and  Nantucket,  by 
which  they  make  better  and  quicker  paHTages  from-  England  to 
America.  ^  ^  ^ 

’  ‘  By  an  examination  of  the  currents  in  the. higher  latitudes  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  oi  their  courfe  ^long  the  coalh  of 
Greenland,  and  the  E/kimaux>  (hores,  if  they  (hould  prove  fuch  as 
the  rcafoningin  this  paper  leads  to,  a  much  quicker  paffage  yet  nuy 

be  found.’" 

^  By  a  particular  and'Hill  more  accurate  examination  of  the  northern 
and  fouthern  edge  of  the  gulf  Iheam,  of  the  variation  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,'  as  winds  and'lcafons  vary ;  an  experimental  afeertaining 
what,: where,  and  of  ^  what  nature,  the  lee  currents  on  the  edges  both 
inner  and  outer  of  the  gulf  ftream  are-;  great ’facilities  and  alliltaucc 
mud*  be; derived  to  navigation.  The  knowledge  of  this  would  lead 
to  the  afeertaining  the  eddies  or  orher  partial  currents  in  the  great 
fpace  of  ocean  included  within  the  great  circulating  current.  The 

I  know  ledge 
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Imowledgc  of  the  wcftern  edge  of  the  current  which  fets  fouth^along 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  of  all  its  variations,  as  alfo  of  the1e«  currents 
upon  that  edge,  would  be  of  eficntiol  ufe  in  navigating  to  (and  per¬ 
haps  from)  the  Weft  Indies,  A  prailkal  knowledge  of  the  variable 
currents,  and  how  they  vary  nnder  operation  of  various  caufea,  in 
thefpace  aforenamed,  as  running  acrofs  the  Atlantic  might  Ise  of  great 
brnefit  in  forwarding  a  quick  pa/Iage  from  America,  perhaps  in 
Ihortening^e  paffage  thither  in  winter.  Various  other  ufes  of  this 
inoOiry  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  to  have  marked  that  thb  hypothetic 
theorem  is  not  without  its  ufe,  is  fufficient.’ 

He  then  concludes  with  fomc  judicious  queries’ for  future 
inveftigation,  which  tend  to  afccrtain  many  eflential  p-arti- 
cuhrs  relative  to  the  gulf  ftream;  and  therefore  certainly 
merit  the  attention  of  all  ‘future  voyagers,  who  wilh  to 
perfefl  or  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  -  Atlantic 
Ocean, 

This  fmall  work  is  accompanied  with  a  neat  map  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  exhibiting  the  courfc  of  the  ftream  out  of 
the  gulf,  quite  acrofs  the  ocean,  and  lerves  to  illuftrate  the 
defeription  contained  in  the  book  itfelf. 


Art.  VII.  TIu  Hi/iory  of  Mi fs  GreviUe.  In  Three  Volumes, 
the  Author  of  Inter clli tig  Memoirs.  i2mo.  -  9s.  fewed. 

Cadell.  London,  1707.  .  •  < 

w.  f 

rpHE  nomenclature  and  clallification  invented  by  Sterne 
^  for  travellers  will  Icrve,  with  little  variation,  iox  readers. 
There  are  /(fA' readers,  inquifitive  readers, yi:;7t/;rir;2/a/  readeri?, 
and  readers  of  vecejjity.  The  firft  and  largeft  dais  compre¬ 
hends  thole  pitiable  beings  who  poirefs  no  power  , of  lelf- 
amufement;  whole  minds,  dcUitute  of  native  energy,  de¬ 
pend  for  ever  on  extraneous  fupport.  To  thofe,  any  thing 
m  the  form  of  a  history  is  acceptable — be  it  the  hiltory 
of  Rome,  or  the  Hiftory  ot  T  om  Thumb,  or  the  Hiltory  of 
Mifs  GreviUe,  The  leconcl  are  not  luch  mere  gluttons  of 
amiifemcnt ;  fome  bait  for  curiofify  is  neceflitr)^  to  attract 
them;  but,  when  hooked,  they  may  be  drawn  along  by  the 
llendereft  hair.  The  third  delight  chiefly  in  Iblemn  and  for- 
rowful  matters ;  and,  having  little  acquaintaiKe  with  real 
Iife,.they  have  little  relilh  tor  juft  repreientations  of  it,,  The 
bft  are  no  otl>er  than  ourfelves,  and  our  fellow-labourers  in 
the  arduous  woik  of  reviewing,  upon  whom  a  neceffity  is 
Uid  ot  reading  equally  the  works  of  genius  and  of  diilnels. 

We  hefitatc  not  to  pronounce  that  the  Hiftory  of  Mifs 
|(>reville  will  be  favourably  received  by  all  thele  clafTes.  It 
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will  fill  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  idle  reader  from  dinner¬ 
time  to  liipper-timc,  and  from  iiippcr-time  to  fleepinfr, 
time,  when  he  will  lay,  “  Thank  heaven,  the  day  is  done!’* 
The  inquifitioc  reader  will  l)e  engaged  by  tiie  opening  of  the 
ftory  to  proceed  rapidly  ;  he  will  Ikip  many  pages  of  excel- 
lent  morality  and  divinity  in  vain  puriiiit  of  adventures ;  and 
fee  through  the  whole  bulinefs  much  looiK^r  than  he  cx- 
peded,  'I'he  enjoyment  of  the  fcniimeutal  reader  will  be 
ftill  fuperior  from  the  wonclerlul  pathos  cc;ntained  in  thcle 
volumes.  y\nd  the  iiccejjary  reader  will  take  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  write  as  follows  ; 

The  hillory  now  before  us  contains  the/e  incident  s :  ^]iis 
Julia  Grcville,  an  amiable  young  kuly,  accidentally  meets  an 
amiable  young  genllcman,  which  meeting  Ihe  herfelf  thus 
deferibes 


*  Retiring  into  a  hermitage,  in  a  more  fhaded  part  of  the  wood, 
which  was  covered  with  niois,  and  adorned  with  antick  roots  oi 
trees,  I  fat  down,  and,  clofjcg  my  book,  rcfigned  my/elf  to  “  the 
dream  confufed  of  careiels  folitude.”  From  this,  however,  I  ucs 
fuddenly  roulVd  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  who  came  cc 
from. another  part  of.  the  wood,  and,  on  feeing  me,  llaod  Ihll,  ao  il’ 
attaid  of  dillurbing  me.  i  darted  up  in  the  greatell  confufion  ;  and, 
on  recolleding  the  folitarinefs  of  the  place,  felt  my  furprife  and  agi¬ 
tation  increaied  by  my  fear.  I  haltily  turned  back  towards  the  nar¬ 
row  path,  which  1  had  fome  difficulty  in  finding;  and  the  fleepntls 
of  the  dclcent  added  <o  much  to  the  tremor  which  had  feized  me,  thit 
1  was  almotf  afraid  to» venture  acrofs  the  planks.  1  made  the  accemp: 
however  ;  but  ray.  head,  growing  giddy  before  I  reached  the  oppolitc 
fide,  my  foot  flipt,  and  i  fell  into  the  water.  The  firli  thing  i  re¬ 
coiled  was  waking  as  from  a  dream,  and  finding  inyfelf  fupported 
in  the  arms  of  a  ftranger,  who  gazed  on  me  with  an  earneftnels  iha: 
exceedingly  difconcerted  me,  and  an  ailoniOiment  at  leall  equal  to  my 
own.  1  trembled  fo Violently,  that  1  could  not  attempt  riling,  fis 
politely  withdrew  to  a  little  dillance,  begged  me  to  be  com po led,  aid 
entreated  to  know  how  he  could  be  farther  ferviceable  ;  exprefficJ  the 
‘moil  tender  regret  for  the  accident  which  he  feared  his  iutrufion  had 
occafionei  j  and  with  that  anxious  curiofity  which  politentfs  retrained, 
but  could  not  conquer,  hinted  his  iurprife  at  finding  a  perlon  of  my 
appearance,  at  fo  early  an  hour,  without  any  attendant,  in  a  place  lo 
iequeilered. 

‘  I  did  not  afFedl  concealment,  but  limply  told  him  that*I  had 
home  earlier  than  ufuol ;  and,  invited  by  the  lerenity  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  beauty  of  that  fpot  where  he  firfi  fiiw  me,  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  trefpa-l’s  againft  good  manners,  perhaps,  by  a  miilake  of  my 
lervant,  who  had  aliurcd  me  I  was  more  than  a  ‘mile  from  the 


grov( 


“  The  fervant  is  right.  Madam,”  replied  Mr.  Rivers,  (fv)r  it  \v3> 
Lord  Cleveland's  youngcll  fon  that  now  fpeke  to  me) :  “  This  phe- 
is  ieldom  vifited  by  any  of  the  family,  becaulc  of  lu  uiilance  Irom  th‘ 
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houfc;  '^**y  rcafon,  is  iny  favourite  haunt  when  I  in¬ 

cline  10  prefer  my  cwn  thoughts  to  the  convcrfation  oi*  others.'* 

The  favourable  im})rci1ions  innde  by  this  interview 
fpecdily  ripen  into  a  mutual  pallion  of  great  llrcngth,  which 
might  produce  molt  agreeable  confecjuences,  but  the  lover  is 
likiilcnly  lent  by  his  father  to  America,  and  a  pathetic  part- 
\[\^r  becomes  neceliary  : 

‘  We  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  onr  emotions  without  reflraint. 
Having  indulged  them  till  \vc  were  both  alhamcd,  1  rofe  ;  and,  with 
all  the  fortitude  and  compofure  1  could  command,  “  Rivers  !"  faid  1, 

“  thefureft  way  to  happinefs  is, to  deferve  being  happy.  Go,’*  con¬ 
tinued  1,  go  and  obey  the  dilates  of  honour  and  duty.  Secure  in 
nu’  tueem,  my  unalterable  afle^^ion,  let  us  hope  that  a  time  may 
yet  arrive,  when  heaven  ’will  reward  cur  prefent  facrifice,  and  bleis 
me  v.ith  power  to  make  you  truly  blclt,” 

‘  He  gazed  on  me  for  fome  moments  with  delight  and  aftonifh- 
ment;  and,  clalping  me  to  his  boibin,  “  Moll  npble,  moil  angelic  of 
women !”  cried  he,  “  may  heaven  no  longer  preferve  my  life  than 
whilll  it  is  iullained  by  that  dear  delightful  hope!  ” 

‘  As  the  evening  was  far  fpent,  we  wxre  forced  to  part.  After 
mutual  vows  of  inviolable  fidelity,  and  mutual  promifes  of  conllnnt 
correlpondcnce,  Rivers  raking  a  fprig  of  laurel  from  a  neighbouring 
tree,  placed  it  on  the  ground,  at  the  fpot  where  you  law  it  growing. 
*•  Julia,”  faid  he,  ‘‘  jet  this  remind  you  of  your  abfent  Rivers.  Chc- 
rilh  it  with  care,  my  gentlell  love!  it  lhail  either  crown  him  with  ho¬ 
nour,  or  be  fcattered  on  his  grave.” 

‘  This  Iblcmn  fentence  uttered,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  tendernefs ;  then  clafping  his  hands,  and  raifing  them 
to  heaven,  “  Powerful  Protestor  of.virtue  and  innocence!”  cried  he» 
“  preferve  this  thy  choicHl  blefling  from  danger  I  Reftore  us  to 
happinefs  and  each  other,  or  let  us  meet  no  more !” 

‘  Again  he  gazed  on  me  with  fond  aftecllon  >  again  fupplicated 
heaven  to  bleb  me  ;  again  prcllcd  me  to  his  throbbing  bofoiff  j  and 
at  length,  w'ith  a  fauiteiing  voice,  pronounced  the*  fail,  lingering, 
cruel  farewell  !”  . 

The  lover  continues  two  years  In  America,  dufing’vvhich 
time  he  writes  many  letters,  overfiowing  with  tendernels,  to 
his  inamorata  ;  but  thefc,  by  the  plots  of  malicious  perfons, 
are  never  delivered.  T  his  paule  cauies  a  revolution  in. the 
lady’s  fentiments,  which  is  conliderably  aided  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  another  lover  in  the  field.  Sir  Charles  Mortimer  by 
mime.  '  This  gentleman  ihe  deferibes  con  cumre: 

‘  The  .flrangcrs  Teemed  flruck  with  my  appearance;  and  the  me¬ 
lancholy  filcncc  with  which  Sir  Charles  iu  particular  regarded  me, 
increafed  iny  confufion,  by  fliewing  me  that  my  attempts  to  conceal 
aiy  oflliclion  had  been  unruccefsful.  T'o  deliver  myfcJf,  fruRj  this 
painful  rellraint,  and  the  burden  of  forcing  convcrfation,  I  propofeJ 
to  accompany  the  genilccnen  into  the  garden,  from  w'hcnce  they 
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coald  hare  a  view  of  the  river,  plcafure-grounds,  woods,  &c.  Dur. 
ing  our  walk»  my  attention  was  roufed  by  the  manner  and  converfi. 
tion  of  Sir  Charles,  which  accorded  pcrfedl^- with  the  fingular  grace, 
fulnefs  of  his  peribo,  and  a  countenance  impreiTed  with  a  ierio^u 
fwectneii,  that  had  fomething  in  it  extremely  interelling. 

*  A  modeft  fclf.poflcflion,  an  elegant  addrefs,  and  a  fuperior  man. 

ner  of  treating  the  moll  common  fubjeds,  convinced  me  that  his  ur. 
derftanding  was  excellent,  and  that  he  had  been  accuftoined  to  aflbeiate 
with  none  but  the  very  bell  company.^  Nor  was  our  converfatioa 
wholly  confined  to  general  and  indifFercnt  topics ;  Sir  Charles  cxpi. 
dated  on  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  a  country  life,  and  on  the 
charms  of  donieflic  happinefs,  and  locial  intercourfe,  in  a  manner  (o 
judicious  and  animated  as  proved  him  to  have  a  heart  capable  of  re. 
liihing  their  refined  delights/  s 

Her  favourable  idea  of  Sir  Charles  is  heightened  by  more 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  by  feveral  benevolent  offices 
which  he  performs  on  her  account.  An  accident  at  lall 
proves  that  her  heart  is  more  deeply  engaged  than  flie  had 
luljpcfted : 

*  We  took  our  leave  j  and,  on  our  way  home,  Sir  Charles  fent  h;j 
fervant  with  an  apology  to  Lord  Cleveland,  as  he  had  promifed  my 
mother  to  return  to  dinner.  No  fooner  was  be  gone,  than  we  en. 
gaged  in  a  very  interelling  converfation  ;  and,  the  weather,  being  ex. 
trcmcly  hot,  walked  our  hoffes  great  part  of  the  way.  On  coming  to 
a  crols-road,  which  was  very  rough.  Sir  Charles  holding  the  reins 
too  loofe,  his  horfe  came  down  in  a  moment  with  fuch  violence  that 
he  threw  his  mailer  to  a  coniiJerable  diftance.  . 

*  Sir  Charles  recovered  himfelt ;  but,  on  looking  about,  I  faw 
the  blood  trickling  from. his  temples.  I  cannot  exprefs  the  horror  I 
felt  at  that  moment.  1  fprung  from  my  horfe,  and  Hew  to  his  afilh 
ance.  He  treated  the  accident  as  a  trifle  ;  took  my  hand,  and,  ten. 
derly  preffin^  it  between  his,  aiTured  me  that  he  felt  no  pain  but  what 
arofe  from  giving  ine  uneafinefs.  Whilil  he  was  fpeaking,  I, faw  him 
change  colour  ^  he  reeled  back  fome  paces,  and  grew  fo  faint  that  he 
was  forced  to  fupport  himfelf  againft  a  tree,  to  prevent  his  falling  to 
the  ground.  My  apprebenfions  became  fo  violent,  and  I  trembled 
fo  much,  1  could  hardly  Hand.  Indeed,  till  that  moment,  I  knew 
not  how  dear  he  was  to  me.  I  entreated  him  to  fit  down  on  the  graf), 
chafed  his  temples  with  my  handkerchief,  and  fupported  him  in  my 
arms.  In  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  from  the  llupor  occafioneci  by 
the  faUy  and,  looking  up  to  me  with  inexpreflible  fweetnefs,  **  O  ju* 
lia!^  faid  he, Oh  my  angel  I  what  would  1  give  to  owe  to  your 
love  what  I  receive  from  your  compaiTion.'*  The  afFccling  tone  la 
which  he  uttered  thefe  words  reminded  me  of  my  fituation.  My 
arm  was  ttill  round  him  ;  1  haliily  withdrew  it;  and,  covered  with 
blufhes,  was  about  to  retire  to  a  greater  diilanct.  He  feized  my 
hand,  and,  preffing  it  to  his  bofom,  Unkind  Julia!”  cried  he, 
will  you  then  leave  me  in  this  fituation  ?  Oh !  ficknefs,  death  wers 
more  fupportabie  than  this  con llant  indifference.”— I  am  not  in¬ 
different,  Sir  Charles,”  replied  I  i  “  my  f  ears  at  this  moment  witness 
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forme.”—**  Ah,  Julia  !”  exclaimed  he  with  anguilh,  •*  you  deceive 
yourfclf;  you  fear  f6r  my  death,  but  you  wiQi  not  for  my  life.”— 
Good  heavens.  Sir  Charles,”  cried  I  with  emotion,  ifarcly  you 
cinnot  think  fd  !  I  wifh  your  life— your  happinefs.  I  anxioufly  wifli 
to  be  able — to” — O  what,  my  Julia!”  (gazing  on  me)/'*  what 
(io  you  anxioufly  wifti  interrupted  he  eagerly,  “  I  wifh.  Sir 
^Charles,  to-^to,’ — To  make  me  blcfled — to  be  ^y  wife,”  cx- 
ictaimed  he,  tranfporced.  I  did  not  retra»^  what  had  jull  efoaped  me. 
ilhis  aflent,  though  perhaps  too  ralhly  given,  was  that  of  my  heart/ 
;a6  well  as  of  niy  duty,  Maria.  The  danger  to  which.  I  fav\f  Sir 
jCharlcs  expofed,  awakened  in  my  bofofn  emotions  fo  tender,  that  I 
klmoll  perfuade  myfelf  I  have  been  unjuft  in  fo  long  accufing  iriyfelf 
of  indifference  to  my  kind  and  generous  bencfadlor.^ 

Every  thing  now  goes  on  in  proper  train  ;  and,  xfter  de¬ 
cent  deliberation,  a  marriage  enlues.  After  which,  and 
verily  no  fooner,  the  condancy  and  fidelity  of  Rivers  is,  by 
his  perlbnal 'appearance,  made  nianifeft.  The  heroine  is 
didrtfted,  'and  lies;  for  a  time,  on  the  ftrong  torture  of 
he  mind  till  a  fever  providentially  carries  off  her  peccant 
lumours,  and  redlifies  her  erroneous  feniimcnts.  Poor  Ri- 
ers  returns  to  America,  and  is  killed. 

;  Thele  are  the  effential  incidents  of  this  hiftory.  Our 
caders  vvill  quickly  perceive  what  novelty  they  exhibit,,  and 
vhat  claim  the  fair  author  has  to  the  praile  of  invention. 
fet.  fearren  hs  thefe  volumes  are  of  plot^2ind  charaEtcr^  they 
ontain  a  great  deal  of  what*  may  be  called  good-writings 
udltill  more  of  good  preachings  I'hey  are  evid^tlyjfu- 
>erior  to  Mrs.  Kiel’s  former  produftion,  **  Interefting  Me^ 
noire.;”  and  give  us__room,_if  fhe  finds  encouragement*  to* 
roceed  in  this  walk  of  literature,  to  expeft  an*  approach" 
ill  nearer  to  excellence.  Her  powers  are  refpcftablc  ;  l)ut  - 
:ther  beware  of  underltanding  literally  the  ironical  praifes 
f  her  friends  when  they  tell  her  that  fhe  ranks  with  tfie  firlt 
ovelifts  of  the  aee. 


\T.  VIIL  Sketch  of  Commotions  and  Diforders  in  the  Au^ 
ftrian' Netherlands^  including  TranfaS^tions  from  the  Fir fi  of 
^prtly  1 787  ;  in  a  Series  of  Epi files  by  Dennis  Flaherty }Efq.' 
ffthc  Kingdom  and  Province  of  Iftland.  Emended  into 
i>nglijlj  by  the  Editor^  and  founded  on  ojficial  Papers.^  8vo. 
2s!  6Ji'.  Hitched.  Johnlbn.  London,  1787.  "  ^ 

pHE  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his. rage  for  religious  and 
^  'Political  reformation,  has  imitated  the  fanatical  fervour 
.Uck  ii>  the  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,”  rather  than  the  calm, 
il-l'irc  Rw'.,  v-'oT  V  Mr.v  ‘A  a  wildom 
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vvifdom  of  Martin.  Changes,  whether  in  government  or 
religion,  efpecially  the  latter,  ought  always  to  be  How  and 
gradual;  iefpedt  is  due  to  ancient  opinions  and  cuftoms, 
and  even  to  prejudices  that  have  been  long  eftablifhed ;  and 
wherever  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  in  conlecpieiue 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  are  threatened,  fo  many  real  as 
well  as  unknown  dangers  are  felt  or  feared  that  no  wife  niu. 
narch  will  make  the  attempt  but  with  the  utmoll  pru- 
dence  and  deliberation  ;  for,  as  John  Dryden  happily  ex- 
prelies  it, 

*  Of  vvhatfoe’er  defeent  the  godhead  be. 

Stock,  Hone,  or  pther  homely  pedigree. 

In  his  defence  his  fervants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  born — of  beaten  gold/ 


**  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians”  will  be  the  cry  of  all 
the  prielts  and  lilverliniths  who,  hy  that  trade,  have  that 
gain. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  though  the  Emperor  of  Cier- 
many  can  enforce  his  arguments  with  a  hundred  thoufanJ 
men  (a  more  powerful  mode  of  realbning  than  all  the  fyllu- 
gilms  that  have  been  hitherto  invented),  yet  the  church  »;/• 
iitant  has  aflerted  its  ancient  charafter,  and  a  Ipirit  of  in- 
furreftion  and  rebellion  has  prevailed  in  Bruges,  Brabant, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  malecontents  and  inlurgents  havedil- 
covered  their  Ipirit  rather  than  their  policy  or  their  ftrength. 
Accordingly  their  illrconcerted  plan  of  refiftance  will  ferve 
only  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the  authority  of  the  imperial 
Jolcph.  Powder  may  occafion  a  very  violent  explofion,  but 
it  is  the  hall  that  does  execution. 

.  The  royal  reformer  and  the  orthodox  rebels  are  equally 
made  the  objedls  of  ridicule  in  this  jeu  d]cjprit,  w^hich  pol* 
feffes  much  comic  humour,  as  the  following  quotation  \v;i 
evince: 


‘  Great  Cefar  was  gone  thro’  the  regions  of  Dwina 
*  To  fee  a  new  town,  and  embrace  Catherina. 
(Phyficians  all  fay  that,  to  keep  a  man  flout, 

■  No  nollrum  is  equal  to  running  about ; 

And,  either  for  health  or  amufement,  ^tis  clear. 
Great  Cefar  keeps  bouncing  like  new  bottled  beer, 
Whilll  riots  and  flatements  are  left  en  arriere,) 
Great  Cefar  was  gone,  a  third  time  'tis  rehears'd,. 

And,  if  I  apologize  for’t.  I’ll  be  c - *d. 

So,  whether  the  critics  approv^e  it  or  not. 

My  mufe,  quo  ad  hoc^  never  values  a  jot. 

But  forw  ard  ihe  goes  in  puifuit  of  a  plot.. 

I*  -  ■  ■ 
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Great  Ccfar,  once  more,  thro’  the  regions  of  Dwina 
Was  gone  to  (hake  hands  with  the  great  Catherina.j 
Hence  thofe  took  occafion  their  feats  to  difplay. 

Who  long  had  been  wiiliing  him  out  of  the  way. 

'Twas  now  the  great  pillars  of  ftate  muft  be  (hakcn 
By  all  who  had  loft,  or  who  fear'd  for  their  bacon.  *  , 

Priefts,  lawyers,  and  ftatefmen  united  amain,  .  ' 

('Twere  pity  no  force  could  luch  ardour  reftrain!) 

And  the  bully. mania  o’erfprcad  cv’ry  brain.’  ^ 

*  An  army  of  heroes  ^A’-order  appear’d-— 

Their  beavers  they  cock’d,  and  their  canes  they  uprear’d 

propos  of  fuch  heroes — by  fifties  who  fpring 
Up  in  days  full  of  Ihow,  fuch  as  now  I  may  iing. 

On  grounds  piping  hot  they  like  cucumbers  Ihoot, 

Cold,  cold  at  the  heart,  and  unfound  at  the  root: 

Awhile  they  look  green,  as  on  fungus  they  lie. 

Till,  nipt  by  a  blaft,  they  grow  yellow  and  die. 

All  this  of  the  patriot  heroes  ? — ^ - oh,  lie  ! 

The  bell  of  alarm  they  long  threaten’d,  but  rung  ill ; 

And  clos’d  the  campaign,  like  the  cock  of  a  dunghill.’ 

♦  What  wonder  that  ihofe  Ihould  be  mad  when  they’re  bit, 

Who  reafon  exclude  in  whate’er  they  admit  ? 

The  clergy  ;  the  ftatefmen  took  fire,  and  anon 
Exclaim’d  that  **  religion!  religion  was  gone!” 

Ev’n  law  (to  religion  not  clofely  ally’d) 

Join’d  iffue  at  once,  and  the  fov’reign  defy’d. 

All  orders  were  feiz’d  with  ideal  alarms, 

Ev’n  tailors  rofe  up  with  “  to  arms,  men^  to  arms  !” 

,  Confus’d  and  perplex’d  to  all  corners  they  run. 

With  reafon,  or  not,  on  the  fide,  ’twas  all  one. 

Since  the  naked  old  beggars  exclmin’d,  “  We’re  undone!” 

The  beginning  of  this  poem  is  very  happy,  particularly  the 
ipoftrophe  to  England,  which  is  conceived  in  the  trueBritifti. 
as  w^elLas  true  poetical  fpirit. 

The  praftice  of  Swift  as  well  as  Anftey  Ihew  that  the  kind  ^ 
verfe  employed  in  this  poem  is  a  very  proper  vehicle  of 
ridicule;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  adapted  to  a  long 
^vork,  on  account  of  its  monotony.  Senfible  of  this,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  attempted  to  give  it  variety  by  introducing  odes,  and 
fiflertations  in  prole.  Upon  the  whole,  Dennis  0‘FIaherty 
a  genuine  defcendant  of  Momus,  though  no  friend  to  the 
'hurch ;  and  we  are  much  miltaken  if  he,  or  fome  of  his 
|;€ar  relations,  have  not,  on  a  former  occafion,  given  Ail 
Ivice  to  the  Clergy,” 
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Art.^  IX.  '  A  View  of  ike  Englijb  InUreJis  in  India  ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Military  Operations  in  ike  fouthern  Parts  cf 
the  Feninfulay  durhig  ike  Campaigns  of  iiS2y  1783,  and 
1784.  In  Two  LetterSy  addrejed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  ********^,  and  to  Lord  Macartney  and  the  Select  Cm^ 

‘  mittee  of  Fort  St,  George.  By  William  Fuliarton^  M.P. 

'  Fi  R.  SS.  of  London  and  Edinhurghy  and  late  Commander  f 
the -Southern  Army  on  the  Coaji  of  Coromandel,  8vo.  5?, 
boards.  Cadell.  London,  17S7. 

M.  1 

tj'ROM  a  book  entitled  A  View  of  the  Britifli  lntereft5 
^ .  in  India,”  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Colonel  Fullai ton’s 
reputation,  we  expefted  fome  very  material  and  uleful  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  we  are  lorry  to  lay  that  we  have  been  dif- 
appointed. 

•  In  the  work  before  us  the  invafion  and  devaftation  of  the 
Carnatic  has  been  imputed  to  a  long  courfe  of  mifeondud 
in  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company.  In  oppofitlon  to 
this  authority  we  lhall  venture  to  llate  what  was,  in  our 
opinion,  the  real  caule  of  that  dilaller.  It  may  be  traced  to 
a  moll  milchievous  and  impolitic  meafure  adopted  by  th: 
king's  minifters  in  the  year  1769. 

VVhen  the  nephew  of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  Colorel 
F'lillarton's  firll  letter  is  addreffed  was  lent  to  Madras  as  mi- 
nifter  plenipotentiary  from  his  majefty  to  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  the  Company's  government  was  in  fadl  annihilated, 
It  is  ablurd  to  fuppole,  as  Colonel  Firflarton  has  done,  thst 
a  few  needy  adventurers  could  perliiade  the  nabob  to  lhakc 
off  his  dependance  UiX)n  the  Eaft-India  Company,  even  it  it 
were  true  that  they  had  told  him  he  w'as  an  independb.t 
fovereign,  and  included  in  the  peace  of  Paris  ;  but  when  Sir 
John  Lindfay  was  inftrudled  to  tell  him  lb;  when  he  took 
the  part  of  the  nabob,  and  reprobated,  though  with  the  pB 
litcnelsof,a  gentleman,  the  condudt  of  the  governor  anJ* 
council  towards  him  ;  when  he  loudly  and  publicly  con  B 
demned,  in  the  year  I77«,  the  peace  concluded  the  preced  B 
ing  year' with  Hyder  Ally ;  when  he  flattered  the  nabob® 
prejudices  againll  the  Mylbre  ufurper,  and  did  in  faft  re® 
commend  our  jundlion  with  the  Marattas,  which  wou® 
have  been  an  inffadlion  of  the  late  treaty;  when  he  lu[® 
ported  the  nabob's  pretenfions  to  Tanjore,  and  when  ® 
taught  the  nabob  to  defpile  thofe  to  w horn  he  owed  his  tic® 
minion  and  his  exiftence;  when  Sir  John  Lindlay,  in  Ihi® 
conformity  to  his  inftrudlions,  purfued  fo  pernicious  a  ly  ® 
tern,  we  affirm  that  he  laid  the  ground-work  of  all  the® 

calamui® 


To  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  doubt  our  ftateincnt,.we 
carneftly  recommend  the  perulal  of  the  corrclpondence  be- 
t^^een  Sir  John  Lind  fay  and  the  governor  and  council  of  Ma¬ 
dras  in  the  years  1770  and  1771..  >  L  ' 

^VVe  dilier  as  much  from  Colonel  Fullarton  in  our  ideas  as 
to  the  immediate,  as  to  the  more  diltant  caules  of  the  invafion 
of  the  Carnatic. 

We  had  in  the  month  of  March  1780,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  left  Madras,  an  army  of  twenty-feven  thoufand 
men,  each  corps  fully  officered  ;  and  more  than  ecjual  to 
the  complete  defence  of  the  Carnatic  againft  Hyder  s  whole 
force.  We  afTert  with  confidence,  upon  the  l)eft  inform- 


ders  of  the  Ghauts  or  Palfes  leading  to  the  Carnatic  ;  but 
tncouraged  by  the  total  want  of  preparation  on  our  part,  Ik 
advanced.  VV'e  allert,  upon  the  information  of  ari  office 
of  high  rank,  and  of  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  .\vh( 
^as  at  Madras  when  the  Carnatic  was  invaded,  that  the  in 
vafion  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  total  want  of  preparation  t< 
|rcfiU  him  in  May  1.780,  after  his  intentions  were  fully  knowm 
Hyder  was  offended  undoubtedly  by  our  capture  of  Pondicherr 
and  Mahi  from  his  allies  the  Prencii,  and  by  our  treaty  wit) 
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He  invaded  the  Carnatic  with  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
when  our  army  was  frittered  away  in  detachments,  and 
liable  to  be  entirely  dellroyed  in  detail.  He  was  completely 
fuccefsful  againll  Colonel  Baillie.  Had  he  followed  hi^  blow, 
three  days  had  put  a  total  end  to  the  Britifh  dominion  in  the 
Carnatic.  But  he  permitted  Colonel  Eraithwaitc,  and  Co¬ 
lonel  SirHenry  Colby  to  join  Sir  Hector  Monro,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  future,  and  luccefsful  refiftance. 

VVe  fhall  now  follow  Colonel  Fullarton  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  flate  of  Bengal.  He  tells  us  that  Bengal  has 
‘‘  advanced  with  rapid  Itrides  to  a  decline  during  peace, 
while  Madras  has  iiifFered  from  the  devaftations  of  war.*’ 
This  account  we  read,  w^e  confels,  with  intinite  furprizc  I 
and  aflonilhment,  finding  it  differ  lb  ellentially  from  all 
others  on  which  the  llightclt  dependence  can  be  placed, 
During  the  late  debates  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  much 
has  been  laid  of  the  fiourilhing  ftate  of  Bengal  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  J3undas,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  indeed  by  every  gentleman 
who  has  had  accefs  to  authentic  documents.  How  often 
have  we  been  told  by  impartial  men  of  the  improvement  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  increale  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
I'ecurity  of  private  property,  and  the  equal  adminillratioa 
of  juflice,  under  the  Britilh  government.  Mr.  Shore,  whole 
merit  alone  has  procured  him  a  feat  in  tlie  lupreme  council 
of  Bengal,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  lylicm 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  he  was  for  three  years  ur.der  I\Ir. 
Haftings,  fpeaks  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and  of  our 
yernment,  m  the  following  words:  ‘‘To  our  government 
they  have  little  attachment ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  ge- 
neral,  property  has  been  more  fecure,  and  individuals  leU 
opprellcd,  than  under  the  defpotifm  of  their  nabobs.  1 
‘‘  alfert  this  with  all  the  confidence  which  convidfion  in- 
fpires.  .1  believe  them  to  be  as  much  attached  to  the 
‘‘  Englilh  government  as  they  would  be  to  any  other  ;  but 
‘‘  if  another  dominion  could  cllablilh  itlelf,  they  would  ciu- 
brace  it  with  indifference.”  ' 

Sir  John  Macpherlbn,  the  late  governor-general  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  writes  to  the  court  .of  directors  on  the  loth  of  Aiiguil 
1  "86  as  follows  :  “  I'he  condition  in  which  Earl  Cornvvalhi 
will  receive  the  government  of  India  is  creditable  to  the 

o 

Compajiy,  and  cannot  but  be  fatisfadtory  to  the  nation. 
I'he  native  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are,  1  believe, 
the  happieli  and  beft  protedted  lubjedfs  in  India  ;  our  n:i- 
‘‘  tive  allies  and  tributaries  are  fatisfied,  and  confide  in  our 
protection  ;  the  country  powers  are  enauloully  afpirlng  to 
the  fricndlhip  of  the  Englilh  ;•  and  f^om  the  king  of 
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^‘‘Tidore,.  tow^ards  New  Guinea,  to  I'imur  Shaw  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  there  is  not  a  itate  that  has  not  lately 
given  us  proofs  of  confidence  and  reipedf.’* — ^'he  letters  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  do,  as  we  are  informed,  confirm  in  the  fulleft 
manner  the  reprefentations  of  Sir  John  Macpherlbn. 

Such  are  the  authorities  which  we  produce  trom  the  re¬ 
cords  of  parliament  in  oppofition  to  the  aflertions  of  Colonel 
Lullarton.  VVe  learn  alfo,  from  other  documents  prelented 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  diredVors  of  the  Eall-lndia 
Company,  that  Bengal  fupplied  Madras  and  Bombay  with 
nearly  leven  millions  Iterling  in  the  courfe  of  the  late  war; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  invcllments  lent  annually  to 
England  from  Bengal,  from  1772  to  1787,  have  been  nearly 
a  million  llerling  each  year,  upon  an  average  ;  a'nd  in  the 
fame  periods  the  invelfmcnts  of  foreign  nations  trading  to 
Bengal,  have  amounted  to  a  very  conliderable  lum.  It 
would  be  a  w^alle  of  argument  to  prove  that  the  country 
which  could  afford  fuch  prodigious  drains  mult  be  an  im¬ 
proving  country ;  fince  in  faft  there  is  no  period  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Indoftan  in  which  Bengal  afforded  fuch  ailiftance  to 
that  empire.  Yet  Colonel  Fullarton,  in  the  teeth  of  thele 
fails,  makes  ufe  of  the  following  words :  But  fuch  has 

“  been  the  relllel's  energy  of  our  mifgovernment  that, 
within  the  Ihort  fpace  of  tw^enty  years,  many  parts  of 
thole  countries  have  been  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a 
“  delert.  I'he  fields  are  no  longer  cultivated;  extenfive 
‘‘  tracts  are  already,  oyergrown  \yith  thickets;  the  hiifband- 
“  man  is  plundered,  the  manutadturer  oppreiied^  famine  ha^ 
“  been  repeatedly  endured,  and  depopulation  has  enfued.’’ 

We  can  affert,  upon  good  information,  that  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  ffatement  is,  in  every  refpeef,  unfounded.  Famine 
was  once  endured :  by  a  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  in 
Augud  and  September  1769,  Bengal  and  Bahar  liiffered  all 
the  calamities  of  famine  in  1770;  but  it  was  before  the 
Englilh  affumed  the  management  of  the  revenues  ;  no  fuch 
calamity  has  ever  happened  fince  that  period  ;  and  the  moil 
ctfedlual  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  pollibi- 
lity  of  its  happening  hereafter. 

Bengal  never  was  lb  highly  cultivated  as  at  prefent ;  and 
it  has  been  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Englilh  to  bring 
into  lubjedion  countries  whole  hardy  inhabitants  withflooJ 
every  attempt  made  by  the  nabobs  of  Bengal  to  fubdue  them ; 
we  mean  the  natives  of  the  long  range  of  hills  which  form 
the  weftern  and  ealtern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  I'he 
inhabitants  of  thele  extenfive  trads  were  almoft  in  a  lavage 
jftite  till  the  year  1774;  they  lived  by  ravaging  the  fertile 
I  plains  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains;  but  they  are  now 
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peaceable,  indurtrious,  and^  valuable  fiibjedls,  and  warm!? 
attached  to  the  liritilh  government.  Jn  the  year  1781,  a 
high  road  was  cut  through  the  weftern  range  of  hills,*  lead, 
ing  from  Calcutta  to  Patna,  heretofore  impaffable,  except 
with  a  ftrong  efcort,  but  at  prclent  the  common  route  to  tht 
provinces  ot  Bahar  and  Benares. 

Speaking  of  the  army  in  Bengal,  Colonel  Fullarton  lavi 
If  we  trull  to  our  military  on  the  Bengal  eftablilhment 
“  for  proteclion  againll  theie  alarming  enormities,  we  lliall 
lind  that  entire  corps  have  exilted  on  paper,  who,  cxclu. 
“  live  of  the  commander  and  llaft',  never  had  any  exillencd 
but  upon  paper;  and  it  further  appears,  that  thole  iepoys 
who  have  a  real  exiltence,  arc  neither  well  dilciplined  nor 
regularly  paid/' 

From  what  quarter  could  fuch  a  ftrange  alTertion  proceed? 
Let  it  be  our  talk  cooly  and  deliberately  to  'examine  and 
refute  it. 

During  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  a  detachment  of  fix 
battalions  of  fepoys,  700  men  in  each,  crofled  the  continent 
of  India,  from  Calpy  to  Guzzerat.  After  a  very  fevere,  and, 
in  every  adlion  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a  luccefsful  fer- 
vice  ot  fix  years,  this  detachment  returned  to  Bengal,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  Morgan,. an  officer 
in  Lgndon,  It  appears,  from  his  public  letters,  that  he 
marched  back,  upon  an  average,  380  men  in  each  battalion, 
of  the  Iepoys  who  had  left  Bengal  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fervice. 

,  In  the  cv)urfe  of  the  war  Lieutenant-Colonel  Popham 
'commanded  a  detachment  of  native  troops;  took. the  Itronf;, 
and  till  then  impregnable  fortrels  of  Gualior;  and  laid  the 
groundwork  of  the  Maratta  peace* 

The  detachments  commanded  by  Colonel  Camac  and  Co¬ 
lonel  Muir  were  dillinguilhed  alfo  for  their  gallantry,  and 
dilcipline. 

Five  regiments  of  fepoys  marched  to  the  Carnatic  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Pcarfe,  alter  Ilyder's  invaiion,  and 
returned  to  Bengal  in  the  year  1784.  'Fhefc  were  young 
corps,  having  been  raifed  alter  the  commencement  of  the 
war  ;  yet  they  were  eminently  dillinguilhed  for  their  cil- 
ciplinc,  and  their  gallantry.  One  of  thefe  regiments  had  the 
honour  of  regaining  a  ])olt  from  an  old  French  regiment  at 
Cuddalore,  which  a  king’s  regiment  had  loft.  Lord  Ma¬ 
cartney,  Sir  Kyre  Cootc,  and  General  Stuart,  who  dilagreid 
in  molt  points,  had  no  difference  ot  opinion  w  ith  relpect  to 
the  Bengal  troops,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bellowed  the  warmeu 
culogiums  upon  them.  Equally  well  dilciplined  were  the 
regiments  ftaiioned  in  our  own  provinces,  and  in  Oude. 
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They  had  a  country  to  cover  and  to  defend  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  miles' in 
breadth;  and  they  fully  prote£led  and  defended  it/^*  We  had 
imt  in  Bengal,  during  the  whole  war,  eighteen  hundred  Eu¬ 
ropeans  fit  lor  duty  ;  nor  could  the  diredlors  fupply  recruits, 
notwithftanding  the  prtHing  remonltrances’of  the  governor^ 
general  and  council.  We  aflevf,  therefore,  that  the  interna! 
tranquillity  of  Bengal,  &c.  was  prelervcd  by  the  attention 
of  government,  and  by  the  llri^f  difcipline  obferved  by  the 
officers  who  commanded  the  native  regiments. 

1'he  late  commander  in  chief  in  Bengal,  fome  of  the 
colonels  who  commanded  brigades,  and  many  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  native  regiments  during  the  .war,  are  no\y 
in  England  ;  and  we  believe  they  will  all  unite  in  declaring 
that  Colonel  Eullarton’s  account  of  the  Bengal  army  is  ut¬ 
terly  unfounded. 

But  we  confels  that  we  were  very  much  flruck  by  a  note 
at  the  dole  of  the  account  of  Bengal.  It  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  :  “  The  preceding  remarks,”  lays  the  colonel, 
“  on  the  condition  of  Bengal,  and  its  adjacent  territories^ 
‘‘  are  not  the  rc/ult  of  pcrfonal  ohfervation  ;  and  therefore  may 
“  be  conlidered' as  lels  delerving  of  attention  than  tho/e 
‘‘  which  J  have  offered  on  the  affiiirs  of  Coromandel,” 

.  I'here  are  two  points  mentioned  by  Colonel  Euliarton  in 
which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  though  he  has  oficred  them 
to  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  them  not. 
The  legillature  has  wifely  increafed  the  power  of  the  go¬ 
vernor-general ;  and  th^'ourt  of  diredors  have  made  each 
governor,  commander  in  chief  alio. 

The  cotirt  of  diredors  have  further  feen  the  neceffity  of 
keeping  the  feveral  corps  compofing  their  army,  l)Oth  in 
hengal,  and  upon  the  coalf,  fit  for  Icrvice  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.  Every  enlightened  man  who  has  lerved  in  Indoitan  has 
lor  many  years  agreed  upon  thele  two  points. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  peace  had  not  been 
concluded  with  l  ippoo  in  March  17S4,  Colonel  Fullarton 
would  have  etibded  a  revolution  in  INlylbrc.  He  commanded 
the  finell  army  that  ever  toed^  the  field  in  Jndoftan  ;  and  he 
was  ably  fupported. 

His  letters  to  Lord  Macartney  and  the  felccT  committee 
^re  the  belt  parts  of  hiir  bock. 


The  Englijh  Orator. 


Art.  X.  The  Englifh  Orator,  Books  the  Second  and  Third, 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  PolwhelCy  Tranjlator  of  TheocrituSy  isic, 
4to.  5s.  ftitched,  Cadell.  London,  1787. 
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E  gave  an  account  of  the  firfl:  I>ook  of  Mr.  Polwhele’s 
Englifli  Orator  in  our  Review  for  July  1785.  The  lecond 
book  turns  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  in  which  Mr.  I'oU 
whele  propoles  to  the  confideration  of  ftudents  in  forenlic 
oratory  the  Iburce,  ends,  and  object  of  argument,  which  is 
the  efiential  of  the  oration  ;  and  the  circiimftances  attending 
the  bar,  which  is  the  feene  of  aftion.  The  Ibiirce  of  argu¬ 
ment  he  makes  twofold,  internal  and  external,  or,  rcalbn 
and  authority.  The  Englilh  law  is  included  within  the  lat¬ 
ter,  io  which  the  fludent  ought  in  general  to  confine  hiiu- 
llif.  T  he  ancient  orators  drew  their  arguments  chiefly  from 
the  internal  fource,  and  confequently  had  a  w’idcr  held  for 
declamation  and  eloquence;  but  the  fuccels  of  the  Englilh 
pleader  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  laws.  On  li  bjccu 
lb  remote  from  ParnafTus,  and  lb  uncongenial  to  the  nunb, 
as  the  ftatute-book  and  a6fs  of  parliament,  the  reader  is  not 
to  ex})ed't  the  inoft  pleafing  vein  of  poetry,  or  the  linclt 
flowers  of  eloquence ;  yet  our  author  frequently  illuminalei 
the  darknels,  and  animates  the  fterility  of  his  liibjeft  by 
lively  delcriptions,  elegant  tranfitions,  and  a  very  large 

!)ortion  of  panegyric  on  lawyers  who  have  rifen  to  eminence. 
:Iaving  concluded  his  precepts  on  the  lubjebt  of  forenlic 
eloquence,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  trials  and  executions  in 
other  countries,  and  deferibes  the  Baftile  in  France,  the  For- 
tugueze  inquifition,  and  the  arbitrary  tribunals  of  Turky 
and  Venice.  The  llory  of  Folcari  from  Dr.  Moore’s  I'ra- 
vels  is  related  with  pathos,  though  too  difliiie. 

In  the  third  book  our  author  treats  on  the  eloquence  cf 
the  lenate  ;  a  fubjeft  more  lliited  to  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  than  the  former.  The  following  portraits  uf 
the  late  Lord  Chatham  and  of  Mr.  Burke,  give  no  unfavolu- 
able  idea  of  our  author’s  manner  ; 


But  we  hafJe 


To  catch  the  fcaturcb  of  a  Brunfwick’s  reign, 
Where,  from  a  galaxy  of  fpeakers  bright 
With  indifcriininatcd  beams,  broke  forth 
A  Chatham’s  fplendor !  Fait  the  mingled  rays 
Of  the  furrounding  orators  grew  pale — 
Fainting  into  the  &ies !  Ev’n  Wyndham’s  ftar 
Was  dim  ;  and  Pulteney  had  no  lultre  there. 
And,  lo  !  the  flaming  fon  of  genius,  bold 
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In  native  independence,  and  impcll'd 
By  ftrong  ambition,  feizes  at  a  gral'p 
The  comprehenfive  fubjed,  that  appears 
Infinitude  to  vuljrar  views  !  His  mind 

^  O  ^ 

Original  and  vait,  his  nervous  llrain 
Unlabour’d  and  irregular,  his  voice 
Commanding,  his  eye  cloth’d  with  lightnings,  fiem 
His  afped  and  terrific,  as  the  frown 
Of  heav’n — fublimity  his  every  nod 
Attended,  proud  of  her  minillrant  powers! 

’Twas  thus  Themiftocles  the  Athenian  tribes 
Struck  with  amazement,  as  his  eagle  mind 
Intuitive  diidain’d  the  fofter  arts 
Of  rhetoric,  trufiing  to  its  llrength  alone  ? 

But  Chatham,  though  not  verfatile  as  great. 

Could  ev'n  efFufe  th’  infinuating  tones 
Of  fweetnefs,  with  fo  exquifitc  a  grace. 

That  his  enchanted  auditory  hung 
Upon  his  breath  repofing,  as  the  wave 
In  placid  ftillnefs  rells  upon  the  fhore  ! 

*  Yet  was  he  not  accompliih’d.  Nature  gave 
With  prodigality  a  mental  boon 
Which  every  eye  a(loni(h’d.  Yet  was  art— 

Yet  clafEc  art  was  wanting  there  to  imooth 
Th’  afperities  of  language  ;  to  rertrain 
A  copioul'nefs  o’erflowing  the  juil  bounds 
Of  order,  and  give  method  to  the  whole— 

One  dazzling  emanation  ?  Rude,  verbole. 

With  incorredntfles  of  fiyie,  and  words 
Inaccurately  plac’d,  no  Ikill  he  own’d 
To  treat  the  dry  unanjmated  th^e  ; 

Nor,  in  the  cooler  moment,  gain  th’  aflent 
Of  critic  judgment  to  his  harlh  eflays. 

‘  But,  in  his  orb  our  verfe  unwilling  point# 

Thefe  little  fpots,  that  almoft  difappear 
Amidll  the  fadelefs  glory.  Turn  we  next 
To  living  politicians ;  where  Rands  forth 
Confpicuous  in  the  variegated  group, 

Of  rhetoric  no  mean  mailer — more  obferv’d. 

As  with  a  Chatham’s  traits  centrafted  rife 
His  (Irongly-fhadcd  lineaments.  Profufe 
Ol  florid  declamation,  he  hath  talle 
That,  with  a  relifh  inexpreflive,  feels 
The  finer  beauties  of  the  Grecian  page— 

Say,  who  like  Burke  can  feel  them  ?  All  the  trali| 
Of  claflic  imag’ry  his  mind  evolves. 

And  quick  into  a  new  creation  moulds. 

The  race  of  fairy. fancy  ! — But  too  fond 
Of  erudite  allulions— too  propenfe 
To  draw  from  ancient  poely  the  tropes 
The  figures  of  his  Ipcecb,  to  truth  he  give^ 
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\  A  fabling  air,  and  buries  common  fenfe 

Eeneath  an  heap  of  metaphor.  His  thoughts 

Aic  methodis'd  by  Arillot.’e's  rules;  ? 

y\nd  ;ir  no  rival's  irriracing  Ineer  ?  , 

Derange  his  plan*  iri  regular  array 

^rhe  Icries  of  the  harangue  proceeds— yet  ftiff 

Thro'  regularity;  and  not  enough 

Savouring  of  the  colloquial-— an  harangue 

T  hat  might  btfecni  th'  academy  or  Ichool ; 

ibkc'loine  inauf^ural  oration,  rich 

In  clahic  vefn,  beneath  a  pedant’s  eye/ 

,  •  » 

In  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham  there  is  an  incliflin<.% 
nets  ot  idea,  ap.d  fometimes  a  bombaft  ot  expreffion  ;  but 
the  jx)rtrait  of  iMr.  Burke,  though  not  a  Battering  likenel’s, 
is  well  draw’n.  Uj;on  the  whole,  the  reader  will  meet  with 
ifiltruftion  and  much  entertainment  in  this  Ipirited  poem, 
'i'he  verfification  is  ibmetimes  oblcure  and  lomctimes  aN 
fedlcd  ;  and  the  profulioii  of  panegyric,  or  rather  adulation, 
which  runs  through  it,  will  dilguft  every  reader  who  poii'effei 
the  fpirit  of  an  tnglilhman.  I'herc  is  oiten  a  magnanimity 
in  the  cfFufions  of  milanlhrdpy  and  the  pictures  of  iatire; 
but  grofs  and  lenleleis  panegyric  on  living  examples  of  me¬ 
diocrity  or  meannefs,  is  l>etow  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  ge- 
iiiirs,  or  a  man  of  virtue.  We  do  not  apply  this  to  our 
author,  but  it  is  too  much  the  charadter  ot  the  times. 


Art.  XI.  T/tc  Oflce^  Vcivcn^  and  yurifdidion  of  his  Ma-' 
jcjlys  yu/ticcs  of  the  Peace  and  Conmijjioners  of  Supply.  In 
Pour  hooks,  hy  Robert  Eoyd^  LL,D.  Jn  Iwo  large  Vo- 
lunifs  ^Lart7.  il.  j  is.  Od.  Murray,  London;  Bailour, 

Ldinbiivgli, 

♦ 

work  before  us  is  the  nrft  which  has  been  prefented 
'**  to  the  public  upon  the  lubjeft  ot  the  jurildiCiloiY  of  jm- 
tices  of  peace  liV  Scotland  ;  the  lirit,  at  lealt,  which  has  Je- 
vclo}>ed  iheir  iiirildidion  in  all  its  parts,  explained  its  origin, 
nature,  and  extent,  and  placed  their  powers  in  the  fame  clear 
light  in  which  the  labours  of  Lainbard,  Dalton,  and,  above 
aii  others,  the  late  i)r.  Burn,  have  j)lacedthem  in  Engiami. 
While  Scotland,  however,  is  more  interclled  in  the  inform¬ 
ation  communicated  by  this  work,  it  is  not  to  Scotland  alone 
that  its  benchts  arc  conhned.  By  giving  a  view  of  theju- 
rifdiction  of  the  juitices  in  both  kingdoms.  Whether  it  be  the 
tame  or  aifterent,  the  legal  authority  of  theie  inagiilrateii 
is  exnibited  to  the  public  in  a  lytlcai  of  which  the  Icvci^l 
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[  parts  mutually  retieft  light  upon  each  other.  Hence  thit 
i  uork  becomes,  to  the  native  ot  England,  an  iifetul  fupple^ 

I  nicnt  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Burn.  While  it  affords  a  clear  cle-- 
I  tail  and  an  ample  exhibition  of  the  law  and  pracHce  of  Scou 
land,  it  pourtrays  the  corretjx)nding  afpedt  of  the  law  of 
England.  And  to  both  it  thus  becomes  a  repofitory  of  legal 
and  intereftlng  knowledge;  lupplyir.g  deficiencies,  or-  un¬ 
folding  what  had  formerly  been  allowed  to'rcmaiu  uiv- 
known. 

This  is  not  the  only  circumflance  in  Dr.  Boyd's  work 
which  entitles  it  to  public  })at?onagc.  Having  adopted  a 
new  method  of  arrangement,  he  has  l>een  enabled  to  give 
Ijope  to  fuch  moral  and  political  refieitions  as  arolc  fioju  the 
particular  lubjeds  of  which  he  happened  to  treat.  Thele 
oWervations  he  has  at  the  fame  time  contrived  to  blend  lb 
happily  with  the  principal  fubjefls,  that,  while  lull  of  in- 
ibnnation,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  digreffions,  but  fuch 
eirehtial  parts  of  the  argument  that,  without  them,  the  work 
would  feem  to  be  lame  and  imperleft.  The  author  wiflicd 
‘‘  to  unite  two  things,  which,  upon  the  common  plan^  were 

1“  not  only  leparated,  but  could  not  be  other  than  in/epar- 
able.  He  wiflied  to  unite  the  advantages  of  continuitj 
“  of  perufal  with  the  advantage  of  confulting  occafionally. 
“  The  JirJi  he  has  endeavoured  to  effeft  by  throwing  his 
‘‘  work,  as  far  as  he  coijid,  into  a  fyftem ;  the  fccond^ 

“  lubjoining  a  copious  indCK,  defigned  to.lerve  the  iame 
“  purpol'e  as  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  feveral 
“  liibjeds ;  -  and  he  hopes  that,  by  thele  means,  he  hat 
“  avoided  the  uncouth  apj)earance  of  a  mere  diflionary, 
“  while  he  has,  at  the  lame  time,  prclerved  all  its  utility, 
“  Occafional  confultation  will  be  equally  eafy;  and  the  con- 
“  tinned  perufal  of  the  vv'ork  will  not  be  obllrufled 
“  thole  breaks  and  interruptions  which  impede  the  march 
“  of  the  reader,  and  which  nothing  but  the  effervefccnce  0/ 
**  a  zeal  for  knowledge  can  furmount.” 

Dr.  Boyd  has  likcwife  apologized  for  introducing  fuch  re¬ 
marks  as  we  have  mentioned  into  his  work :  “  We  take  a 
‘‘"tlight,  it  may  be  faid,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  cur  fub- 
“  jedt,  by  thus  blending  political  and  moral  inquiries  with 
“  the  nomenclature  of  ftatutes,  the  arrangement  of  cales^ 
“ 'and  the  colledling  of  legal  opinions.  And  the  objedUon 
would  l>e  jult,  were  the  common  method  of  writing  upon 
“  law  fubjedls  to  be  efteemcJ  the  only  proper  one,  merely 
“  becaule  it  is  the  common  method.  But  Stair  in  our  own 
country,  and  Blackltone  among  the  Englilh,  are  illuftriou^ 
ixampies  of  combining  legal  with  philolbphical  difquili- 
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tions.  It  is,  indeed,  (b  degrade  the  dignity  of  law  to  fup, 
pofe  it  confined  to  lb  narrow  a  circle  ;  ujide  pudor  proferu 
pedem  vetat  aut  operis  lex.  Thus  cramped  and  manacled 
it  is  no  longer  that  liberal  ftudy  which  bellows  additional 
energy  upon  every  faculty  of  the  Ibul,  which  roul'es  it$ 
dormant  capacities,  gives  new  keennefs  to  its  views, 
quickens  its  perceptions,  difeovers  the  principles  of  legif. 
lation,  teaches  how  to  provide  againll,  or  how  to  remedy, 
dilbrders  in  the  Hate,  and  enables  men,  as  was  faid  of  the 
Americans,  *  to  augur  mifgovernment  at  a  diftance,  and 
fnufF  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze.’* 
The. work  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  JirJt  is  cm. 
ployed  in  enumerating  and  explaining  the  various  Juhjcfu 
concerning  which  jnftices  of  the  peace  have  jurifdidtion  by 
their  commiffion,  or  by  ftatute  :  the  fecond  gives  an  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  jurifdidion  :  the  third 
gards  the  powers  conferred  upon  jullices  of  peace  and  cm- 
mij/icners  of  fupply^  whether  exercifed  jointly  or  feparately: 
and  fourth  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Jurif- 
didlion  conferred  upon  Jullices  of  peace  in  Scotland,  from 
the  period  of  the  Union,  with  regard  to  matters  of  cxci/c  and 
cujfoms. 

T  hat  portion  of  Dr.  Bovd^s  work  which  is  employed  in 
explaining  the  powers  of  the  commijjioners  of  Jupply  in  Scot¬ 
land  is  very  interelling,  and  full  of  information.  The  com- 
millioners  of  lupply  in  Scotland  are  limilar,  in  many  relpcdl?, 
to  the  Englilh  cominiflioners  of  the  land-tax;  but  they  pol- 
fels,  at  the  fame  time,  much  more  extenfive  powers.  The 
aflelTment  or  valuation  made  in  Scotland,  by  the  aft  of  con¬ 
vention  in  1667,  is  analagous  to  the  valuation  of  in 
England  ;  and  from  thefe  periods  the  land-tax,  in  both 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  continued  to  be  levied  according 
to  thefe  refpeftive  ^'valuations.  Commillioners  of  lupply 
thus  originated  as  a  liable  and  permanent  body  with  this  ad 
of  convention.  But  the  levying  of  fupplies  came  to  be 
among  the  leall  of  their  powers  :  the  law  of  Scotland  having 
fixed  a  forty  fnllings  land  oi  old  extent y  or  400I.  Scots  oi  va¬ 
lued  renty  as  the  qualification  entitling  to  vote  for,  or  be 
clefted,  a  member  of  parliament;  and  the  cognizance  ci 
fiich  qualifications  being  committed,  in  the  firll  inllance,  to 
the  commillioners  of  fupply,  their  office  has  become  ot 
great  iinportance  ;  and  an  explanation  of  it  includes  the 
parliamentary  law  and  hillory  of  Scotland.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  at  too  great  length  into  the  general  view  of  the  fubieT. 
but  Hating  at  the  fame  time  thofe'necelTary  circumltances 
which  the  lubjeft  demanded,  our  author  has  related  the 
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various  enaflments  of  ftatutes  regarding  the  jx)wers  of  the 
comniiflioners  in  thcle  important  relpefls,  the  feveral  adjii- 
dications  of  the  lupreme  court  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Houle 
of  Lords,  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  thefe  powers ;  and 
accompanied  the  whole  with  oblervations  upon  the  points 
adjudged,  and  which  are  explanatory  of  the  Itatutory  ena^S- 
ments,  I'he  origin  and  progrel's  of  taxation  in  l)oth  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  nature  of  what  is  called  the  old  and  nnv 
extent \  and,  above  all,  thofe  votes  lb  famous  under  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  nominal  ^w(\fiditious,  and  which  have  lately  ex¬ 
cited  fo  much  attention  through  Great-Britain,  roule  his  at¬ 
tention,  and  cxercife  his  indullry.  The  reader  will  accordingly 
lind  a  more  complete  account  of  thefe  lubjedts  in  Dr.  Boyd’s 
work  than  has  hitherto  been  in  the  jx^lTeliion  of  the  public. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  this  work  ,  exhibiting  a  complete 
view,  in  conjundtion  with  that  of  Dr.  Burn,  of  the  jurifdic- 
tion  exerciled  by  juitices  of  peace  in  both  parts  of  Britain,  it 
Hands  forward  in  another  favourable  point  of  light,  as  it  ex¬ 
plains  a  fubjeft  equally  important  and  new. 

It  is  no  linall  recommendation  of  the  work  that,  though 
publiflied  fome  wrecks  before,  yet  the  realbning  with  regard 
to  what  are  called  nominal  and  fidlitious  votes,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  nature,  and  of  what  qualities  are  elTential  to 
their  conltitution,  correfpond  exactly  with  the  dodlrines  do¬ 


mains  after  the  truji  oatkhdiS  been  put  to  the  claimant. 

To  the  Englilh  reader  it  may  appear  ftrange  that  difqui- 
fitions  of  this  nature  are  introduced  into  a  work  upon  the 
powers  of  juft  ices  of  peace.  But  a  perulal  of  the  w'ork  will 
inform  him  that  the  commiflioners  above  fpoken  of  are  en¬ 
joined  by  ftatute  with  the  juftices  in  the  fuperintendence  of 
feveral  objedfs  of  a  public  nature;  and  as  it  was  necelTary  for 
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of  our  readers, 
which  Scotland 
Court  of  Seflion 
what  a£ts  of  par 


of  the  kingdom 
rcdrefs  : 


cf  his  Majc/ifs  JuJliccs  of  the  Peace. 

He  is  fpeaking  of  the  inconveniencies  to 
is  fubje6led  from  the  authority  which  the 
and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  puHels  of  declaring 
liament  extend  or  do  nor  extend  to  that  part 
;  a  grievance  which  doubtlefs  calls  loudly  tor 


•  To  feparate  the  legiflative  from  the  judicial  authority  is  the  grand 
requifice  in  the  conilitution  of  a  free  ft  ate.  Yet,  fincle  the  period  of 
the  Union,  the  charader  and  power  of  judge  and  lawgiver  have,  ia 
many  inttances,  and  from  no  real,  though  from  kn  accidental  necelfitv, 
been,  in  this  part  oi  the  kingdom,  united  in  the  fame  perfons; 
while  it  depends  upon  the  Court  of  Seflion  in  the  firft  inftance,  or 
upon  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  the  lart  refort,  to  determine  what  aris  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  w'hich  arc  not  thcmfelves  exprefsly  indicative  of 
their  extent,  .are  to  be  held  as  reaching  to  Scotland.  To  declare  whe- 
ther  a  law  extends  or  does  not  extend,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  10 
legiflatc  for  the  whole  kingdom  ;  it  is  to  create  the  law  by  creating 
its  objefts;  or  to  repeal  the  law  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  objeds 
upon  whom  it  may  operate.  Of  the  Court  of  Seflion,  in  ancient 
times,  it  was  faid  by  Buchanan,  “  omnium  civium  bona  quindecim 
liominum  arbitrio  funt  commiiTa,  quibus  et  perpetua  poteftas,  et  ini. 
perium  plane  tyrannicum,  quippe  quorum  arbitria  fola  funt  pro  iegi- 
bus.*’  Rer.  Scot.  lib.  xiv.  c.  42.  Whether  peevifhnels  or  truth  guided 
Buchanan’s  pen  in  this  obfervation,  it  is  unnecelfary  to  inquire ;  but  the 
application  of  it  in  the  prefent  fubjcdl  is  juft  and  obvious :  not  that  our 
fupreme  court  has  arrogated  to  itielf  any  powers,  in  thfs  cafe,  which  it 
was  not  ablblutely  necelTary  to  exercife.  This  palpable  imperfection 
is  to  be  traced  to  another  iburce.  'I  he  framers  of  the  ftatutes  them- 
fclvcs  are  the  caufc  of  the  evil,  who  do  not  precifely  mark  when  3 
Uatute  is  intended  to  comprehend  the  whole  kingdom,  and  when  to 
embrace  only  a  part  of  it.  But  is  not  this  fufceptible  of  an  eafy  re¬ 
medy  ?  May  it  not  be  mentioned  exprefsly  in  every  Britiih  ftature 
whether  it  be  confined  to  England,  or  is  meant  to  comprehend  Scot¬ 
land  alfo  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  generally  enacted,  that  every  ftaiute 
whatever  (hall  be  underftood  to  extend  to  Scotland,  u’niefs  it  be  fpe- 
'dally  provided  to  the  contiary,  or  unlefs  its  enadinents  be  inconfiilent 
with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Union  ?  We  fhould  then  be  no  longer 
difgraccd  by  that  folecifm  in  government  which  confounds  the  legiila- 
rivc  with  the  judicial  authority.  The  Court  of  Seflion  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  a  moft  irklomc  and  invidious  burden,  and  the  people  would 
be  freed  from  any  caufc  of  alarm. 

*  it  is  indeed  to  be  confefl'ed  that  nope  nicious  confequenecs  of  a 
public  nature  have  hitherto  reiuited  from  rhe  exercife  of  this  anomalous 
power.  Circumftances  of  the  ilrongeft  coiner aclion,  arifing  from  tlis 
general  frame  of  our  conftitution,  have  prevented  thefe ;  and  they  have 
been  prevented  by  the  nmdeft  and  chaftifed  ufe  which  the  Court  ot 
Seflion  has  made  of  this  hitherto  necelTary  authority.  But  it  is  rot 
merely  in  its  adlual  effeds  that  this  power  is  to  be  reprobated ;  it  is  :r‘ 
its  nature  and  probable  confequences ;  “  Paice  qu’on  peut  craindie,” 
\p  ufe  the  words  of  Montefquieu,  qui  le  meuie  monarque  on  ie 
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memc  venat  he  faflc.des  loix  tyrnnniques  pour  Ics  cxecutef  tyrannique- 
nitnt/’  And  the  bufineis  of  tyranny  may  be  done  to  the'fuH  as  well 
by  rcfufing  the  extcnfion  ot  a  favourable  law,  or  declaring  the  exten* 
lion  ol  a  law  unfavourable  to  liberty,  as  by  creating  at  the  hrft  hand,  or 
annulling  either  the  onoor  the  other.  With  reiped  to  thofe  Brit  fh 
flatutes  whofe  enadnituts  relate  to  crimes,  the  grievance  is  llill  more 
jnt«>lerabic  ;  for  it  is  now  heia  to  be  law,  that,  from  the  Court  of  Juf- 
ticiary,  there  is  no  appeal.’ 

It  is  iiccefiary  to  remark  that  fome  fuhjefts  are  treated  in 
this  work  not  only  with  relation'to  the  lubfifling  laws  con¬ 
cerning  them,  but  with  regard  to  the  improvements  of 
which  they  are  fufceptible,  or  the  alterations  which  they 
leerti  to  require;  fuch,  in  particular,  are  the  chapters  on 
the  poor  laivs  and  upon  irregular  marriages.  Of  tlicle  the 
jirli  has  long  excited,  and  continues  at  this  moment  more 
than  ever  to  excite,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  : 
the  fecond  has  excited,  and'e/^m'j  ftill  to  excite,  their  at¬ 
tention  more  forcibly.  The  llatute  of  the  26th  Geo.  II. 
commonly  called  the  marriagc-aEt^  has  never  perhaps,  in 
all  its  dilcuffions  in  the  fenate,  received  a  more  dirpafiionatc 
or  able  elucidation  than  is  exhibited  in  the  work  under 
review. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  a 
performance  interefting  to  juftices  of  the  peace,  but  as  an 
ufeful  acquifition  to  Britilh  jurifprudence. 


Art.  XII.-  Voyage  en  Syric  ct  Egypte^  pendant  Ics  Annies  1 783, 
1784,  et  1785,  avec  deu:^  Cartes  Gcographiques^  reprefentant 
Ics  Ruines  de  Temple  dii  Soldi  a  Balhek,  ei  cellcs  dc  la  Villc  de 
Palmire  dans  le  Dejert,  Par  M.  Folfiey, 

Art.  XII.  Travels  through  Syria  and  Egypt^  during  the  Tears 
1783,  1784,  and  1785,  tvith  two  Geographical  Charts  and 
two  engraved  Plates^  rcprcjcnting  the  Ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Balheky  and  thofe  of  Palmira  in  the  Defert  of  Syria. 
In  Tivo  Volumes.  By  M.C —  E'.Volncy.  8vo,  2  tom. 
I^aris,  1787. 

[  Concluded  from  our  Review  of  Sepiemher.  ] 

IJAVTNG  refuted  the  opinion  w’hich  M.  Savary  had 
^  ralhly  adopted  concerning  the.extenlion  ami  elevation  of 

the  Delta,  M.  Volney  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 

'  Eng.  Rev.  Vc'l.X.  Nov.  1787.  ^  '  climatu 
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climate  and  air  of  Kgypt,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  wind^. 
From  the  extreme  heats  in  Egypt,  and  its  wet  and  marfh\r 
condition  for  three  months,  the  tirlt  idea  of  travellers  is  that 
it  muft  l)e  an  iK'healthy  country ;  but  experience  proves  the 
fallacy-^of  this  theory;  the  vapours  which  rife  from  the 
ftagnant  waters,  fo  fital  In  Cyprus  and  Alexandretta,  have 
not’ the  fame  etfeft  in  Egypt.  I'his  M.  Volney  imputes  to 
the  natural  drynefs  of  the  air;  to  the  proximity  ot  Africa 
and  Arabia,  which  inceffantly  draw  off  the  humidity^  and 
the  j>erpetual  currents  of  wind  which  meet  with  no  obftacle. 
This  aridity  is  fuch  that  ficHi  meat  exjmled  in  fummer,  to 
the  north  wind,  does  not  putrify,  but  dries  up  and  becomes 
hard  as  wood.  In  the  delerts  dead  carcales  are  found  dri^d 
in  this  manner,  which  are  fo  light  that  a  man  may  eafily  lift 
with  one  hand  the  entire  body  of  a  camel. 

I'he  air,  beiidcs  poffelling  this  drying  quality,  appears  to  | 
he  ftrcngly  impregnated  with  I’alts.  'I'he  Hones  are  cor- 1 
roded  by  natruin,  and,  in  moift  places,  long  cryftallifations 
are  to  be  found,  which  might  be  taken  for  faltpetre.  It  hi 
doubtfeis  this  property  ot  the  air  and  the  earth,  which, 
added  to  the  hear,  gives  vegetation  an  aftivity  unknown  in 
other  climates.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  and  Rofetta  the 
fpecies  of  gourd  called  Icara  in  twenty-four  hours  fends  up 
Ihoots  near  four  inches  long.  Foreign  plants^  how^ever,  de¬ 
generate  rapidly  in  every  part  of  Egy[)t. 

Ill  the  lixth  chapter  M.  Volney  dclcribes  the  various  in¬ 
habitants  of  Egypt,  the  peafant  Arabs,  the  Bedouin  Arab?, 

‘  the  Copts,  Turks,  and  IMamlouks.  Of  the  latter,  who  for 
lb  many  ages  have  held  Egypt  iii  fubjedVion,  our  author  de¬ 
livers  a  particular  account,  'I'his  clafs  of  Ibldiers,  who  arc 
born  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucalus,  are  diltinguilhed  from 
the  other  inhabitants  by  the  ftaxen  colour  of  their  hair, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  natives  of  Egypt. 
The  Mamlouks  were  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  year  laa]. 
The  I'artars,  who  had  made  a  conquelt  of  Perfia,  brought 
with  them  into  Egypt  a  prodigious  quantity  of  young  Have?. 
The  fucceffors  of  Saladin  perceived  that  they  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  forming,,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  body  of  Ibldkr? 
of  tried  courage  and  remarkable  beauty  ;*and,  about  the  year 
1230,  one  of  them  purchafed  to  the  number  of  twelve  ihon- 
land  of  thefe  youths,  who  were  Circaffians,  Mingrelia:'. 
and  Abazans.  He  had  them  trained  iij)  to  military  e\er' 
cifes,  and  foon  obtained  a  body  of  the  beft  foldiers  in  Au 
though  a.t  the  fame  time  the  molt  mutinous.  I'his  Ibl* 
diery,  like  the  Pretorian  bands,  foon  gave  laws  to  the; 
matter.  ^ 
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Their  continuation  in  this  country  tor  fo  many  centuries 
is  not  a  lefs  Angular  event  than  their  firll  eftablithmenr. 
During  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  Mamlouks  have 
cxilted  in  iigypt  none  of  them  have  left  a  line  of  defcen- 
dints;  all  their  children  perilh  in  the  firtt  or  fecond  delce'nt. 
The  lame  ftcrility  is  incident  to  the  l  urks,  who  can  only 
fccure  the  continuance  of  their  families  by  marrying  women 
who  are  natives,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  always  dif- 
dained.  It  appears  a  kind  of  phenomenon  in  natural  hif- 
tory  that  a  healthy  race  born  at  Mount  Caucafus  fhould  be 
unable  to  naturalize  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  vegetables  of 
Europe  tranfplanted  to  that  country  are  equally  unable  to 
continue  their  fpecies.  Hippocrates  aflerts  that,  among  the 
Scythians  and  Egyptians,  all  the  individuals  refemble  each 
other,  though  they  are  like  no  other  nations;  and  adds  that, 
in  the  countries  inhabited  by  thele  two  races  of  men,  the 
climate,  feafons,  elements,  and  foil,  poffefs  an  uniformity 
no  where  elfo  to  be  found.  When  countries  imprefs  fuch  a 
peculiar  charafter  on  every  thing  native,  the  molt  probable 
means  of  naturalizing  animals  would  be  to  contract  an 
affinity  with  the  climate  by  alliance  with  the  native  fpecies ; 
and  this  the  Mamlouks  have  conftantly  refufed.  The  means, 
therefore,  by  which  they'are  perpetuated  and  multiplied  are 
the  fame  by  which  they  were  firit  eftabliflied  ;  that  is,  when 
they  die  they  are  replaced  by  flaves  brought  from  their  ori¬ 
ginal  country. 

After  having  confidered  the  commerce  carried  on  at 
Cairo  with  Arabia  and  India,  by  the  way  of  Suez,  M.VoIney 
proceeds  to  inquire.  Whether  it  would  be  pra<Sticable  to  cut 
through  the  illhmus  which  feparates  the  Red  Sea  from  the 
Mediterranean,  that  velTels  might  arrive  at  India  by  a  fhorter 
route  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fpace  which 
feparates  the  two  feas  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
leagues.  T  his  interval  is  not  interfefled  by  mountains  ; 
there  is  not  therefore  any  differen^ce  of  levels  to  prevent  the 
junftion  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  arifes  from  the  nature  of 
the  correfponding  coails  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  are  of  a  low  and  fandy  foil,  in  which  the  waters 
form  lakes,  fhoals,  and  moraflTes,  lb  that  vefibls  cannot  ap¬ 
proach  within  a  confiderable  dillance.  It  will  therefore  be 
found  fcarcely  poffible  to  dig  a  permanent  canal  amidft  thele 
flufting  fands ;  not  to  mention  that  the  Ihore  is  deftitute  of 
harbours,  which  mull  be  entirely  the  work  of  art.  The 
country  befides  has  not  a  drop  of  frelli  water  to  fupply  the 
inhabitants.  Our  author  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  th« 
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beft  method  of  efiefling;  this  junftion  is  that  which  has  been 
formerly  pradlilcd  at  different  times,  which  is,  by  makir^g 
the  river  itfelf  the  medium  of  communication,  for  which  the 
ground  is  well  calculated ;  for  Mount  Mokkattam  fuddcnlv 
terminating  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  forms  only  a  low  and 
femicircular  mound,  round  which  is  a  continued  plain  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This  idea  of  joining  the  two  leas  by  a  canal  connecled  with 
the  river  was  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed  by  Strabo,  executed  under  Sefoliris.  After  the 
Greeks  conquered  the  country,  it  was  reftored  by  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  and  again  renewed  by  Trajan. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  M.  Volney  refumes  his  deferip- 
tive  fketch  of  Egypt,  and  draws  that  celebrated  country  in 
lefs  flattering,  but  jufter  colours  than  thole  with  which  u 
has  been  delineated  by  former  travellers.  After  having  re¬ 
marked  the  influence  of  prejudices  and  early  habits  in  torra- 
ing  the  lafle  of  different  nations  for  landlcapes  of  a  verv 
different  kind,  he  thus  proceeds : 

/  Everyman  has  his  tadcs,  according  to  which  he  judges.  To  an 
Egytian  I  conceive  that  Egypt  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  mod  beau- 
tiful  country  upon  earth,  though  he  has  never  beheld  any  other.  But 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  judgr^ent,  from  what  I  have  niyfell 
feen,  1  confefs  that  I  cannot  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it.  1  am 
willing  to  do  jufticc  to  its  extreme  fertility,  to  the  variety  of  its  prodiic. 
tions,  and  the  advantages  of  its  fituation  for  commerce ;  I  admit  that 
Egypt  is  but  bttle  fubjed  to  the  variations  of  weather  which  occafiOQ 
the  feilureof  harvelh  with  us ;  that  the  hurricanes  of  America  are  un¬ 
known  there;  that  the  earthquakes  which  have  laid  waile  Poitagal 
and  Italy  in  our  days,  are  there  extremely  rare,  though  not  without  ex* 
ample.  I  admit  even  that  the  heat,  which  is  fo  unfupportable  to  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  is  no  inconvenience  to  the  natives ;  but  the  dcdrufllve 
loutherly  winds  are  certainly  a  very  real  evil :  the  wind  from  the  noriK* 
cad  too  is  no  fmall  inconvenience,  as  it  is  the  forerunner  of  violent 
head-achs ;  and  another  objection  to  be  made  is,  that  multitude  of 
fcorpion:,  gnats,  and  efpecially  flies,  which  arc  fo  numerous  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  cat  without  running  the  rifk  of  fwallowing  them.  Bs- 
fides,  no  country  prefents  fuch  a  famenefs  of  afpeft.  A  boundkfs 
naked  plain ;  an  horizon  every  where  flat  and  uniform ;  date-trees 
with  their  flender  trunks,  or  mud  walled  huts  on  the  caufeways,  arc 
all  it  offers  to  the  eye,  which  no  where  beholds  that  richhefs  of  land- 
fcape,  that  variety  oJ  objeds,  or  diveifity  of  feenery,  which  true  talk 
finds  lb  delightful.  No  country  is  lefs  pidureique,  Icfs  adapted  to  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  or  the  deferiptions  ot  the  poet ;  nothing  can  be 
icen  of  .what  conditutes  the  charm  and  beauty  ol  their  pidures ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Arabs  nor  the  ancients  make  any 
mention  of  Egyptian  poets.  What  indeed  could  an  Egyptian  fing  on 
the  retd  of  Gcfner  or  Theocritus  ?  He  fee^  neither  limpid  dreams,  nor 
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verdant  lawns,  nor  folitary  eaves ;  and  is  equally  a  ftranger  to  vallics, 
!  mountain  fides,  and  pendent  rocks. 

‘  Thompfon  could  not  there  have  kno\\Ti  either  the  whiftling  of  the 
winds  in  ihe  foreft,  the  rolling  of  thunder  among  the  mountains,  ot 
the  peaceful  majefty  of  ancient  woods ;  he  could  not  have  obferved 
the  awful  temped,  nor  the  fvveet  tranquillity  of  the  fucceeding  calm* 
The  face  of  nature,  there  eternally  the  fame,  prefents  nothing  but 
well-fed  herds,  fertile  fields,  a  muddy  river,  a  fea  of  frefh  water, -and 
;  villages  which,  rifing  out  of  it,  refemble  iflands.  Should .  the  eye 
reach  the  horizon,  we  are  terrified  at  finding  nothing  but  iavage  dc- 
jerts,  where  the  wandering  traveller,  exhaulled  with  fatigue  and  third, 
jhudders  at  the  immenfe  fpace  which  feparartes  him  from  the  world.  In 
r  vain  he  implores  heaven  and  earth  ;  his  cries,  lod  in  the  boundlefs 
I  plain,  are  returned  to  him  only  by  feeble  echoes ;  deditute  of  every 
thing,  and  feparated  from  mankind,  he  perifties  in  an  agony  of  de- 
fpair,  amid  a  gloomy  defert,  without  even  the  confolation  of  knowing 
he  has  excited  the  fympathifing  tear.  The  contrail  of  this  melancholy 
t  Icene,  fo  near,  has  probably  given  to  the  cultivated  fields  of  Egypt  all 
their  charms.  The  barrennefs  of  the  defert  becomes  a  foil  to  the  plenty 
of  the  plains,  watered  by  the  river ;  and  the  afpe^El  of  the  parched 
fands,  fo  totally  unprodudtive,  adds  to  the  pleafures  the  country  offers. 
Thefe  may  have  been  numerous  in  former  times,  and  might  revive  un- 
Ider  the  influence  of  a  good  government;  but  at  prefent  the  riches  of 
I  nature  produce  not  the  fruits  which  might  be  expected.  In  vain  do 
I  travellers  celebrate  the  gardens  of  Rofetta  and  of  Cairo,  The  Turks 
I  are  ftrangers  to  the  art  of  gardening,  fo  much  cultivated  by  polilhed 
jnations,  and  defpife  every  kind  of  cultivation.  ’Throughout  the  em- 
jpire  their  gardens  are  only  wild  orchards,  in  which  trees  are  planted 
|vithout  care  or  art,  yet  have  not  even  the  merit  of  irregularity.  la 
I  vain  may  they  tell  us  of  the  orange  trees  and  cedars,  which  grow  na- 
liuraUy  in  the  fields.  Accullomcd  as  we  are  to  combine  the  ideas  of 
fopulence  and  culture  with  thefe  trees,  fince  with  us  they  are  neceflarily 
|xonne6led  with  them,  we  do  not  difeover  the  deception.  In  Egypt, 
Iwhere  they  are  frequent,  and  as  1  may  fay  vulgar,  they,  are  aflbeiated 
'  with  the  mifery  of  the  huts  they  cover,  and  recall  only  the  idea  of  po¬ 
verty  and  defolation.  In  vain  do  they  deferibe  the  Turk  foftly  re- 
ifofing  under  their  fliade,  and  happy  in  fmoking  his  pipe  without 
ieBedion.  ignorance  and  folly,  no  doubt,  have  their  enjoyments,  as 
{well  as  wit  and  learning ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I  could 
•^ever  bring  myfelf  to  envy  the  repofe  of  Haves,  or  to  dignify  infenfibi- 
%with  the  name  of  happinefs.  1  Ihould  not  have  been  able  to  con- 
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and  natural  hiftory  of  Syria.  In  this  elegant  and  accurate 
part  of  the  work,  he  defcribes  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country,  the  mountains  and  their  linidture,  the  volcanos 
and  earthquakes,  the  locufts,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  cli- 
mate,  the  qualities  cf  the  air,  the  qualities  of  the  waters; 
and  then  makes  obfervations  on  the  winds,  clouds,  rains, 
fogs,,  and  thunder.  The  hiftorian  as  w  ell  as  the  philolopher 
is  interefted  in  thefe  details,  as  the  charafler  of  a  people 
frequently  ariles  from  the  phylical  phenomena  ot  the  conn, 
try  w'hich  they  inhabit.  He  next  defcribes  the  difiereiit  in¬ 
habitants  of  Syria.  Within  two  thouland  five  huridred 
years  ten  invafions  have  introduced  into  this  country  a  I'uc- 
ceffion  of  foreign  nations.  7'he  AfTyrians  of  Nineveh,  the 
Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  thePerfians  under  Cyrus,  the  iVace- 
donians  under  Alexander,  and  the  Komars  under  Poirpev, 
liecame  fuccellively  mailers  of  Syria.  When  the  Ions  of 
Theodofuis  divided  their  immenfe  property,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  Conftantinople,  ai  d  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  Greek  emperors  till  the  year  622,  when  it  was  laid 
walle  by  the  Arabs  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet.  Since 
that  period,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  civil  w  ars  of  the  Fatmitei 
and  the  Ommiades ;  w  reltcd  from  the  caliphs  by  their  le- 
bellious  governors  ;  taken  from  them  by  their  Turkmo 
Ibldiery  ;  invaded  by  the  European  ciiii'aciers;  retaken  by 
the  Mnmiouks  of  Egypt;  and  ravaged  by  1  amerlane  srd 
lus  Tartars;  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  th 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  have  continued  mafters  of  it  for  two 
hundred  and  lixty-eight  years.  7'hele  vicillitudes  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  country  diilinft  tribes  of  inhabitants, : 
varlou?  as  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone  ;  fo  that  the  Sy¬ 
rians  are  a  mixture  of  different  nations.  They  may  heili- 
vided  into'three  principal  dalles;  the  defeendants  of  the 
Greeks  ol  the  lower  empire,  who  were  conquered  by  tie 
Arab^  ;  the  defeendants  of  the  Arabian  conquerors  ;  anti  the 
prelcnt  ruling  people,  the  Ottoman  I'urks.  In  this  en> 
'  meraticn  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  no  remaining  repre- 
fentative;  the  Greeks,  by  a  continued  relidence  lince  ti> 
days  of  Alexander,  fimply  the  place  of  the  natives;  the  re¬ 
mote  villages,  and  a  few  traits  of  manners  and  culloms, 
ferve  the  only  memorial  of  diftant  ages. 

I'he  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  divided  into  two  remarkab' 
clafles,  the  pallpral  and  wandering  tribes,  and  thole 
are  fixed  and  llationary.  In  the  former  delcription  aretl 
Turkmen,  the  Cards,  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  1  ui^ 
men  are  a  divifion  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  w^ho,  on  the 
revolutions  that  took  place  in  the  empire  of  the  calip* 
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cmig^^ted  from  the  eaftward  ot  the  Calpian  Sea,  and  fpread 
thenilelves  over  the  vail  plains  of  Armenia  and  Afia  IVlinoi. 
Like  the  lledouin  Arabs,  they  are  pallors,  and  travel  over 
imnienle  .trafls  of  land  to  procure  lubiillcnce  to  their  nu¬ 
merous  herds.  The  original  leat  of  the  Chirds  is  the'chain 
of  mountains  whence  iliue  the  diftbrent  branches  of  the 
Tigris,  which,  I’urrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Zab, 
palfes  to  the  fouthward  as  far  as  the  irontiers  of  the  Lcrfian 
Irak,  It  is  now  known  by  the  naine  of  C'urdertan.  T  his 
country^  is  celebrated  in  the  moft  ancient  traditions  and  hii- 
tories  cf  the  Ealt.  Its  inhabitants,  who  op})oled  the  retieat 
of  the  ten  thoufand,  are  inentioited  by  Xenophon  under  the 
name  of  Carduchi.  T  his  hillorian  cbferves  that,  though 
inclofed  on  all  fides  by  the  Lerlian  empire,  they  had  con- 
llantly  braved  the  power  of  the^rtv?/  king,  and  the  arms  of 
his  fatraps.  Their  ancient  Ipirir  Hill  remains;  and  though 
in  appearance  tributaries  to  the  Lortc,  they  pay  little  relj)e(!:t 
to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior  or  of  his  pnchi\s. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  have  been  often  dclcribcd.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  like  a  philolbphcr,  endeavours  to  a/lign  the  cauics  of 
that  wandering  and  predatory  life  which  they  have  led  in 
every  age  : 

‘  The  wandering  and  pafloral  life  led  by  fevcral  Afiatic  nations, 
arifes  from  two  caufes.  'J'lic  liril  is,  the*  nature  of  the  foil,  which, 
being  improper  for  cultivation,  compels  men  to  have  recourfe  to  ani¬ 
mals,  which  content  themfelvcs  with  the  wild  herbage  of  the  earth. 
Where  this  herbage  is  but  thin,  a  Angle  animal  will  loon  confume  the 
produce  of  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  and  i:  will  be  ncccffary  to  run 
over  large  tracts  of  land.  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  Arabs  in  the  deferts 
of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  and  in  that  of  Africa. 

‘  The  fecond  caufc  mull  be  attributed  10  habit,  fince  the  foil  is  cul¬ 
tivable,  and  even  fertile,  in  many  places;  fuch  as  the  frontiers  of  Sy- 
ria,  the  Diarbekir,  Natolia,  and  the  greateil  parts  of  the  diiliiCls  fre- 
tjuented  by  the  Curds  and  Turkmen.  Hut  it  appears  to  me  that  thefe 
habits  are  only  the  effed  of  the  political  Hate  of  the  country  ;  fo  that 
the  primary  caufc  of  them  mull  be  referred  to  the  government  itfclf. 
•I’his  opinion  is  fupported  by  daily  faCls;  for,  as  often  as  the  different 
hordes  and  wandering  tribes  find  peace  and  fecurity,  and  a  pollibility 
of  procuring  fufficieni  provifions  in  any  dillriifl,  they  take  up  their  re- 
fidence  in  it,  and  adopt,  infcnfibly,  a  fettled  life,  and  the  arts  of  culti¬ 
vation.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  tyranny  of  the  government 
drives  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  c.^tremiiy,  the  peafants  defert  their 
hdufes,*  withdraw  with  their  families  into  the  mountains,  or  wander  in 
the  plains,  taking  care  frequently  to  change  their  place  of  habitation,  to 
avoid  being  furprifed.  It  often  happens  even  that  individuals,  turned 
robbers,  in  order  to  withdraw  themielvcs  from  the  law's,  or  from  ty¬ 
ranny,  uni^  and  form  little  camps,  which  maintain  themfelves  by 
arms,  and,  iWrcafmg,  become  new  hordes,  and  iigw  tribes.  We  may 
,  B  b  4  ‘  pronounce. 
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pronounce,  therefore,  that  in  cultivable  countries,  the  wandering  life 
originates  in  the  injuftice  or  want  of  policy  of  the  governnient ;  and 
that  the  fedentary  and  cultivating  ftate  is  that  to  which  mankind  is 
mod  naturally  inclined. 

‘  With  refped  to  the  Arabs,  they  feem  efpecially  condemned  to  a 
wandering  liic,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  deferts.  To  paint  to  him- 
fclf  thefe  deferts,  the  reader  mull  imagine  a  fky  alinhft  perpetually  in. 
flamed,  and  without  clouds,  iinmenie  and  boundlefs  plains,  without 
houfes,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  nothing 
but  an  extcnfive  and  uniform  horizon,  like  the  fea,  though  in  fome 
places  the  ground  is  uneven  and  ftoney.  Aimed  invariably  naked  on 
every  fide,  the  earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants,  thinly 
fcattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  didurbed  but  by  an¬ 
telopes,  hares,  locuds,  and' rats.  Such  is  the  nature  of  nearly  the 
whole  country,  which  extends  fix  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  drctchcs  Irom  Aleppo  to  die  Arabian  Sea,  and 
from  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

*  It  mud  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  foil  in  fo  great  an 
extent  is  every  where  the  fame;  it  varies  confiderably  in  oifferert 
places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  example,  the  earth  is  in  general 
fat  and  cultivable,  nay,  even  fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euplirates ;  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and  to- 
-ward^  the  fouth,  it  becomes  w'hite  and  chalky,  as  in  the  paraild  cf 
Damafeus  ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the  Hcdjaz;  and  a  pure  fand, 
as  to  the  eadward  of  the  Yemen.  This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the 
foil  is  productive  of  fome  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of  the 
ledouins.  For  indance,  in  the  more  derile  countries,  that  is,  tho.e 
which  produce  but  few  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble,  and  very  dilhnt; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  the  defert  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
interior  of  the  great  defert,  colled  the  Najd.  When  the  foil  is  iiicre 
fruitful,  as  betw'een  DamaTcus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  more 
numerous,  and  lefs  remote  from  each  other;  and  ladly,  in  the  cul¬ 
tivable  diftriCls,  fuch  as  the  Pachallcs  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
.neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous.  In 
,the  former  inftances,  the  Bedouins  are  purely  pallors,  and  lubfirt  only 
on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  flelli  meat, 
which  they  eat  either  frelh,  or  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a  pow¬ 
der.  In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add  cheefe,  barley,  and 
even  rice,  to  their  flelh  and  ipilk  meats. 

‘  If  we  examine  the  caufes  of  the  fterility  and  uncultivated  flate  of 
the  defert,  we  (hall  find  it  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  abfence 
of  fountains  and  rivers,  and  in  general  to  the  wapt  of  water.  This 
want  of  water  itfelf  is  occafioned  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
being  flat  and  deliitute  of  mountains,  the  clouds  glide  over  its  heated 
furface,  as  I  have  already  remarked  is  the  cafe  with  Egypt.  1  hey  never 
reft  there  but  in  winter,  when  the  colonels  of  the  atmofphere  hinders 
them  from  rifing,  and  dilTolves  them  into  raip.  The  nakednefs  of  t!‘Is 
country  is  alfo  another  caule  of  drought,  fince  the  air  Is  for  that  reaion 
more  eafily  heated,  and  compels  the  clouds  to  rife.  It  is  probable  o  at 
a  change  of  climate  might  beeffedfed,  if  the  whole  delert  w^re 
with  tree?  I  as  for  example^  with  pine-trees. 
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•  «  The  confequence  of  the  winter  rains  is,  that  in  thofe  parts  where 
the  foil  is  good,  as  on  the  frontiers  o\  Syria,  a  cultivation  takes  place 
confiderably  fimilar  to  that  of  even  the  interior  of  the  province  ;  but 
as  thefe  rains  neither  produce  fprings  nor  durable  rivulets,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  expofed  to  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  water  the  whole 
fummer.  To  remedy  this  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  art,  and 
to  form  wells,  refervoirs,  and  eifterns,  in  which  they  colle(^t  their  annual 
fupplies  :  fuch  works  require  money  and  labour,  and  are,  after  all,  ex¬ 
pofed  to  a  variety  of  accidents.  War  may  deftroy  in  one  day  the  labour 
of  many  months,  and  the  refources  of  the  ytar.  A  drought,  which  is 
but  too  common,  may  caule  the  failure  of  a  crop,  and  reduce  the  in¬ 
habitants  even  to  a  total  want  of  water.  It  is  true,  that  by  digging  it  is 
almoft  every  where  to  be  found,  at  from  fix  to  twenty  feet  depth  ;  but 
this  water  is  brackiih,  as  in  all  the  delert  of  Araoia  and  Africa  ;  it  alfa 
frequently  dries  up,  when  thirft  and  famine  lucceed ;  and,  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  does  not  lend  its  aid,  the  villages  are  deferted.  It  is  evident 
that  agriculture  mull  be  very  precarious  in  fuch  a  country ;  and  that 
under  a  government  like  that  of  the  Turks,  it  is  fafer  to  lead  a  wan¬ 
dering  life  than  to  chufe  a  fettled  habitation,  and  rely  for  iubfiilence 
on  agriculture.^ 

la  the  fecond  volume  M.  Volney  gives  an  account  of  the 
cultivating  or  ledentary  inhabitants  ot  Syria,  which  are 
vided  into  the  Anfarians,  the  Maronites,  the  Druzes,  and 
the  Motoualis,  He  next  deferibes  the  divifion  of  Syria  into 
pachalics  or  governments,  under  the  Turkifh  empire ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Sarde,  Damafeus,  and 
Palehine.  In  the  pachalics  of  Saide  and  l^amalcus  are  the 
celebratea  ruins  of  Bajbek  and  Palmyra,  lo  well  illuftrated 
by  Mr.  Wood,  whole  Ruins  of  Palmyra  were  publilhed  in 
1753.  That  judicious  traveller  diftinguilhes  two  forts  of 
ruins  at  Palmyra,  one  the  work'  of  remote  ages,  which  are 
only  rude  unlhapen  malles  ;  while  the  others  are  elegant 
and  magnificent  monuments,  and  appear  from  the  Ityle  of 
their  architecture,  to  have  been  eredted  in  the  three  cen¬ 
turies  preceding  Dioclefian,  in  w^hich  the  Corinthian  order 
was  preferred  to  every  other^  Palmyra,  fituated  three  days 
journey  .Irom  the  Euphrates,  was  indebted  for  its  wealth  and' 
fplendour  to  the  advantage  of  its  pofition  on  one  of  the 
greatett  roads,  by  .which  the  valuable  commerce  that  has  at 
all  times  fubfifted  between  India  and  Europe  was  then  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  inhabitants  were  at  the  height  of  their  prof- 
perity,  when,  become  a  barrier  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  they  maintained  a  politic  neutrality  in  their 
difputes,  and  rendered  the  luxury  of  thole  powerful  empires 
fubfervient  to  their  own  opulence. 
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The  hiflorian  Jofephus  informs  us  *  that  Solomon  built 
“  ftrong  walls  around  this  city  to  fecure  himlelf  in  the 
poflcllion  of  it,  and  named  it Taclnioiir,  which  (ignilics 
the  place  of  palm-trees.*'  No  mention,  however,  is  mide 
of  this  in  lacred  feripture ;  and  our  author’s  conjeL^iire 
that  the  merchandize  coming  from  India  by  the  Periiaa 
Gulf,  was  conveyed  l)y  way  of  the  Euphrates  into  Phoc- 
nfCia  and  Afia  Minor,”  appears  too  refined,  and  even  fal¬ 
lacious.  Both  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  traded  to  the  Perfnn 
Gulf  and  the  adjacent  regions  ;  but  the  cargoes  which  they 
brought  from  thence  were  landed  at  Elath  and  Eziongehcr, 
two  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  I'he  Phoenician  merchandize 
'was  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  a  port  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  being  refliipped  there  was  tranfported  to  Tvre. 
The  importance  of  Palmyra  as  an  emporium  for  Indian 
merchandize  coming  by  the  Perfian  Gulf,  does  not  feem  to 
have  arifen  till  long  after  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  meet  with  much  rational 
information  and  elegant  entertainment  in  the  travels  of 
M.  Volney,  particularly  his  travels  into  Syria.  He  has 
avoided  the  errors  of  tornier  French  travellers,  who  have 
'indulged  the  lallies  of  imagination  at  the  ex  pence  of  veracity, 
and  fought  to  embellifh  fafts  rather  than  to  record  them.  He 
is  lefs  ambitious  of  making  brilliant  obfervations  than  jult 
ones,  and  wifhes  rather  to  inform  the  reader  than  to  throw 
an  illulion  over  his  mind.  Perhaps  this  work  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  if  the  author,  inftead  of  communicating 
ttte  refult  of  his  difeoveries  and  refle(^Uons,  had,  by  a  narra¬ 
tion  of  his  own  progi*e^s  and  adventures,  carried  the  reader 
along  with  him,  and  made  him  a  Ipedator  of  the  feenes 
and  tranfaftions  which  are  delcribed.  It  is  this  that  dil- 
tirnruiflics'a  book  of  travels  from  a  didaftic  work.  The  idea 
that  an  author' lelates  events  quorum  pars  magna  vcl  part'd 
fuity  gives  a  charm  to  his  narration  which  is  not  to  bede- 
ierrbed.  Some  late  tours  are  entirely  indebted  to'  this  cir- 
cumftaifce  for  their  fav^ourable  reception  in  the  world. 

•'ll.  •  *  .  * 

♦  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 
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I  Art.  XIII.  la  Religion  conftderee  comme  V unique  Baft  du 
I  Bonhcur  ct  dc  la  Veritable  hliilofophie.  Ouvrage  fait  pour 
I  jcrvir  d  VEducaiion  des  Enjans  dc  S./l.S.  Monjeigneur  It 

I  l)uc  d'Orlcans^  ct  dans  tcqucl  un  expofe  ct  Von  refute  les  Erin- 

i  cipcs  dcs  prctcndus  Ehilojophcs  Alodernes.  Ear  Adadamc  la 
i  Aiarquije  de  tiillcry\  ci-dcvant  Aladamc  la  Comtejjc  de  GcnlVs^ 
j  Odavo  et  Duodecimo.  Orleans,  1787. 

j  Art.  Xlll.  Religion  confidcred  as  the  only  Source  of  Happinefs 
1  and  of  true  Eliiic/cphy^  t5lc.  tsfe. 


T^E  have  had  more  than  one  occafion  to  celebrate  the 
genius  and  the  attradivc  and  amiable  compofitions  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  We  have  not  even  been  wanting  to  go 
'cut  of  our  way  to  do  homage  to  her  abilities,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  articles  of  various  deferiptions,  the  juft  tribute  of 
our  applaufe.  \Vc  /hall  therefore  be  credited  when  we  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  is  not  without  a  confiderable  degree  of  mortifi- 
j  cation  that  we  find  ourfelves  obliged,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
to  change  our  language  rcfj)e£ting  this  celebrated  wTitcr, 
and  to  hold  up  one  of  her  produdions  as  an  objed  of 
I  almoll  unitorm  condemnation  and  cen/ljre.  In  treating 
S  of  religion,  Madame  de  Genlis  has  gone  back  to  all  the 
exploded  errors  and  the  unintelligible  myfteries  of  the 
darkelt  ages  of  Cbriliianity,  and  has  accompanied  the  dog- 
matifm  with  which  they  are  inculcated,  with  the  moft  illi- 
I  beral  and  contemptible  alperity  againll  all  tho/e  wTiters, 
I  whatever  might  be  their  fubjed,  or  however  exalted  their 
1  claims  upon  the  public  gratitude  and  favour,  who  have  been 
I  known  to  entertain  fentiments  inimical  to  her  creed. 
i  It  is  a  matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  obferve  that,  at  the 
^  fame  time  that  Madame  de  Genlis  has  laid  alide  the  good 
J  humour,  liberality,  and  hen  ion ^  by  which /he  was  formerly 
I  diftinguiftied,  /lie  has  funk  into  the  chara(^fc‘r  of  a  mere  an- 
i  thor,  in  the  moft  unfavourable  conftrudion  of  that  word, 
i  For  ourfelves^  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  entirely  lofe  the 
\  recolleftion  of  the  amiable  inftrudref's  and  the  accompli/hed 
;  preceptor  leading  her  pupils  in  the  paths  of  elegance,  tim- 
plicity,  and  virtue.  If  we  at  all  recoiled  the  pei’/bnal  litu- 
1  ation  of  the  writer,  it  is  only  to  regret  that  fo  much  bigotry, 
{  and  fuch  a  complication  of  myfticifm  and  nonlenle,  ftiotitd 
"  lie  inculcated  on  the  riling  family  of  the  richeft  nobleman 
in  Europe.  In  general,  however,  the  features  that  are  moft 
I  confpicuous  are  the  irafeibility,  the  j>eev?lhn€ls,  the  over¬ 
anxious  fenfibility  to  regards  of  feUiftinels,  that  have  too  often 
i  been 
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been  injurioufly  imputed  to  the  tons  of  poetry  and  genius.  In 
the  tirrt  publication  of  her  work  (he  guards  with  an  extreme 
foHcitude  againfl  the  idea  that  (he  is  now  firlt  attacking,  what 
/he  calls  the  leftaries  of  the  modern  philolbphy.**  And  hav¬ 
ing  feen,  jull  before  the  appearance  of  her  fecond  edition 
an  unfavourable  critique  of  her  work  in  the  Journal  de  Paris 
/he  replies  to  this  critique  in  the  moll  apparent  bitterneli 
and  anguilh  of  heart.  She  observes  that  ‘‘  (he  had  long 
thought  of  (ketching  in  fome  one  of  her  publications  an 
idea  of  the  rules  upon  the  oblervation  of  w  hich  jult  cri- 
“  ticifm  mud  always  be  founded  ;  and  (he  believes  it  will 
••  be  acknowledged  that  a  properer  opportunity  could  not  have 
offered  than  that  w'hich  is  fuggeded  to  her  by  the  critique 
in  the  Journal  de  Paris.'"  She  is  at  length  convinced  tL'it 
/lie  has  too  many  enemies,  and  that  her  works  have  excited 
too  much  envy  againd  her  for  her  to  expeft  a  candid  hear 
ingin  her  owui  country;  and  (he  looks  for  ultimate  judice  to 
the  journalifts  and  reviewers  of  other  nations. 

The  fird  chapter  in  the  volume  is  entitled.  Flan  of  the 
Work;  and,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  modefty  the  author 
requires  of  us,  in  relation  to  a  performance  of  which  w^e  pe¬ 
remptorily  pronounce  that  it  has  no  veftige  of  a  plan,  “  that 
**  w’e  Ihould  not  judge  of  it  till  we  have  read  the  w^hole.  If 
“  we  pats  over  one  note  or  one  (ingle  quotation,  w  e  may 
incur  the  hazard  of  ablblutely  loiing  the  thread  of  her 
ideas  and  the  chain  of  her  arguments.”  In  duty  bound, 
as  Ibber  critics,  we  have  complied  wdth  this  requilition  ;  but 
we  could  almod  venture  to  pronounce  that  from  not  ano 
iher  man  in  the  ifland  of  Great-Britaln  will  the  countels  ex 
perience  lb  much  gallantry'and  padive  obedience. 

The  three  tird  points,  after  that  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
upon  which  Madame  de  Genlis  iiuifts,  as  mod  eiFential  to 
the  belief  of  religion,  are  thofe  of  everladir.g  torments 
iynergctic  grace,  and  original  (in.  Upon  thele  topics  \vi 
will  give  our  reader  iojne  fpecimens  of  her  Icntiments,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himfelf  whether  or  no  we 
be  not  fully  judilied  in  the  cenfure  we  have  pronounced. 

‘  Repentance,  during  the  prelcnt  life,  may  be  expiatory, 
becaufe  it  is  then  the  iruit  of  faith,  and  becaufe  it  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  virtuous  relolutions,  or  generous  lacrifices.  So 
long  as  a  man  breathes  the  vital  air,  lo  long  he  may  place 
an  undoubted  confidence  in  the  unbounded  mercies  ot  his 
Creator;  but  in  the  future  world  repentance  is  empty  rage 
;ind  unprcdudiive  regret.  1  he  viliuns  which  once  played 
before  the  deluded  fancy  are  vanilhed  ;  the  deceptions  or  a 
conupt  heart  anoliulatcd  lor  ever.  Fearful  and  terrible 
.  •  -  wiU 
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will  be  that  period  when  the  Ibiil,  enlarged  from  her  ftib- 
lunary  ties,  will  launch  at  once  upon  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
No  longer  then  will  fhe  be  able  to  repel  or  to  undervalue 
thole  truths  which  will  appear  before  her  in  their  unclouded 
lultre.  Then  will  flie  be  compelled  to  feel  all  the  deformity 
of  vice  and  all  the  beauty  of  virtue.  But  iflhe  be  under 
the  lentence  of  divine  reprobation,  what  benefit  wilb  /he 
derive  from  conceiving  thofe  myfteries,  which,  during  her 
abode  upon  earth,  /he  was  unable  to  comprehend  ?  Belief, 
iiri[>ped  of  its  value,  cannot  now  derive  hulinefs  from  the 
grace  of  faith  ;  there  will  no  longer  I  c  any  merit  in  heliiving 
that  there  is  a  (Jod,  the  creator  and  the  judge  of  mortals; 
he  will  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  finner,  the  lentence  of 
his  jultice  will  Ibund  in  his  ears.  7  he  alarmed  /j^irit  will 
have  lolt  irretrievably  the  leducing  errors  which  difguile 
trom  us  the  littlcnefs  of  pride,  and  the  foolilhnefs  of  human 
wildom.  Robbed  of  its  j^repoilelTions,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  palRons,  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  conceal  from  itfelf 
the  truth,  that  vice  is  an  object  of  hatred  ;  but  it  will  de- 
!j)ife  vice  without  being  purged  from  its  crimes.  The 
horror  with  which  guilt  wdll  be  beheld  will  be  involuntary^ 
unmeritoricus,  and  irrcfifliblc.  The  period  of  lacrifices  and 
of  penances  will  be  doled.  I'he  power  of  going  allray  will 
!  be  removed,  and  the  force  that  enables  us  to  Hide  the  voice 
^  of  conlcience.  Every  thing  is  clear,  naked,  and  unveiled, 
A  lupernatural  light  prefents  on  all  Ikies  the  damning  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  means  of  repairing  our  errors  are  no  more. 
^^'hus  it  appears  that  the  light  of  reason  is  fufficient  of 
itfelf  to  demonltrate  to  us  how  impollible  it  is  that  after 
;  death  the  guilty  foul  fiiould  feel  one  meritorious  emotion  of 
regret.  It  mull  unchangeably  remain  in  its  ftate  ot  con- 
jtamination  and  punilliment ;  and  llich,  lays  Bourdaloue,  is 
this  terrible  myltery  of  the  faith.  “  The  jinners  in  htlliviH 
“  he  eternally  employed  in  lamentation  \  repentance  will  he  the 
“  ccjiftant  hujinejs  of  that  fearjul  hahitation  ;  hut  it  ivill  he  a 
compuljory  repentance ^  a  repentance  of  demons  and  dejpair^ 
1“  AW  a  repentance  like  this  can  never  have  poiuer  to  do  atvay 
fin.  Of  conleqiicnce  fin  will  alivays  fulfiji  %  and  as  long  as 
“  fm  Jubfifts  the  finner  will  he^  not  only  in  the  firji  moment  Lut 
in  every  fucceeding  one.  obnoxious  to  the  jujtice  of  God^  and 
the  proper  fuhiett  of  his  vengeance'' 

What  an  execrable  colle^lion  of  nonfenfe  Is  here  prefehted 
5to  us!  It  is'truly  allonilhing  how  a  mind  elegant,  accom- 
ph/hed,  and  humane,  can  for  a  moment  give  place  to  ideas' 
diat  are  not  only  in  open  hollility  w  ith  common  fenie,  but 
I  that  can  originally  have  been  didated  only  by  the  moll 

Ibmbre 
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ibmbre  mifanthropy,  and  the  moft  unrelenting  fuperftition. 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  facred,  give  us  atheilm.  it  the 
belief  of  a  God  is  to  be  attended  with  thefe  detcltabie  con* 
fcquences  !  What-  an  jdea  does  the  counters  lugged  to  us  in 
what  ihe  calls  the  merit  oj  helieving.^*  Can  any  thing  he 
more  deftrudlive  of  real'on  and  philol'ophv.?  Is  il  pollible 
that  we. can  come  to  a  fair  and  impartial  examination  of 
arguments,  when  we  are  given  to  underdaiul  in  the  firlt  in* 
fiance,  that  there  is  a  merit  in  believing  on  one  lide  of  the 
quefiion,  and  confequently  a  guilt  in  alfenting  to  the  other. 
What  merit  can  1  poHibly  have  in  believing  what  is  forced 
upon,  me  by  unanfwerable  demonllration  ?  There  may  in* 
deed  be  a  merit,  fometimes  greater  and  iometimes  lets,  in 
impartiality  ;  but  there  mult  always  be  guilt,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
I'ober  inquirer,  in  leaning,  independently  of  arguments,  to 
one  fide  of  the  queltion  rather  than  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
moment  we  come  to  admit  that  there  is  a  merit  in  helicvin^^ 
then  undoubtedly  the  lets  evidence  we  find,  the  more  virtue 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  exert.  He  that  believes  upon  no 
evidence,  will  be  a  better  faint  than  he  who  is  able  to  allign 

a  reafon  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him  and  he  that  believes 
againft  a  Itrong  prejximlerauce  of  evidence  on  the  other  fide, 
will  be  the  belt  man  of  all.  It  there  be  virtue  in  believing, 
then  w'c  muft  all  come  at  lalt  to  the  good  old  principle  of 
Tertullian,  w’hich  is  the  confummation  of  the  Ibrt  of  fyl- 
tem  upon  which  we  animadvert,  ‘‘  Credo  quia  eji  im- 

poJ/ibileJ^ 

The  following  arc  the  reafonings  of  Madame  de  Genlij 
upon  the  fnbjeft  of  grace  : 

‘  Man  was  created  free  ;  but,  fince  the  fall  of  Adam,  lie 
has  more  inclination  for  that  which  is  evil,  than  propenfiij 
to  that  which  is  good.  In  the  mean  time,  though  fallen 
from  his  primitive  dignity,  he  can  flill  feel  all  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  virtue,  and,  by  the  exertion  of  his  reafon  and  hi) 
faculties,  determine  himlelf  in  her  favour,  and  triumph 
ever  the  paflions  which  would  feduce  liim  from  her  obe¬ 
dience.  But,  in  what  immediately  belongs  to  his  falvation. 
human  liberty  is  not  futlicient.  In  this  cafe  he  has  needo! 
the  fuccours  of  grace.  A  found  underftanding  and  a  r-- 
tionalfelf-love  confiitute  all  that  is  requifite  to  make  hi" 
what  the  world  calls  a  good  man;  but  to  the  compofui 
of  ft  faint,  and  of  one  of  the  ele^>,  there  is  need  alio  of- 
fupernatural  virtue,  if  man  havd  not  this  virtue  in  himk*’ 
'be  may  have  the  merit  to  defire  and  to  pray  for  it;  and  thei 
Tf  hh  life  be  innocent  and  his  prayers  importunate,  it  w 
be_grawted  him.  God  does  not  deny  his  grace  to' thole 
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feci  l-fincerc  dcfire  to  ol>tain  it ;  and  he  often  pours  it  into 
the  hearts  of  thole  who  are  in  appearance  the  ieaft  prepared 
tor  its  reception.’ 

To  fpecimens  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of  our  author  fo 
complete  as  the  above,  little  can  be  added.  A  fingle  fen- 
tence  upon  the  fubjeft  of  tranfubftantiation  it  may  be  proper 
to  record.  ‘‘  The  lacrament  of  the  eucharift  unites  us  to 
«  God  by  the  moll  augult  of  all  ceremonies,  by  which  the 
*«  triie  believer  is  made  the  habitation  and  the  temple  of  hw 
«  creator.”  It  will  not,  after  this,  aftonilh  our  readers  if 
wc  acquaint  them  that,  in  a  lift  of  heretics  fubjoined  to  her 
work,  our  author  has  ftated  it  as  an  error  of  no  common* 
magnitude  that  it  was  taught  by  feme  of  thefe  deluded  and 
reprobate  chara<^ler6  that  Socrates,  Cato,  and  fbme  of  the 
moft  virtuous  of  the  heathens,  would  not  be  condemned  to 
cvcrlafting  torments  in  the  flames  of  hell,  merely  becaufe 
they  did  not  live  within  ear-fliot  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vati* 
j  can.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  hereafter  be  confidered  as  by 
t  no  means  one  of  the  leaft  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  pre- 
j.  lent  age,  that,  within  thirteen  years  of  the  clofe  of  the 
f  eighteenth  century,  fuch  doftrines  as  thefe  w’ere  inculcated 
hrom  the  prels  by  one  of  the  molt  elegant  and  accomplifticd 
*  charafters  of  the  firll  court  in  Europe.  Condemned  as  we 
have  been  to  wade  through  fuch  a*  chaos  of  myfticifm  anc! 
ahi’urdity,  we  could  not  avoid  frequently  contrafting  in  our 
mind  the  follies  of  this  popifh  compolition  with  the  rational 
inftriidlions  of  our  own  church,  as  they  are  exhibited  byi-  * 
iFortcus,  a  Butler,  and  a  Hurd. 

From  the  manner  in  which  our  author  has  ftated  the 
idcxilrines  of  Chriftianity,  we  proceed  to  give  fome  account 
■of  the  treatment  fhe  has  bellowed  upon  the  enemies  of  reve- 
llation.  In  doing  this  it  is  natural  for  us  to  regret  their  un- 
■fortunate  fituation  in  having  no  face  of  Chriftianity  pre- 
ifented  to  their  view'  but  that  which  is  big  w’ith  contradic- 
Itions,  intolerance,  and  damnation.  How  \vas  it  pofliblc 
■that  fuch  a  fyftem  could  ever  bedigefted  by  them  ?  Gan  we 
■imagine  men  of  enlarged  and  phiioiophicaJ  views,  a  Mon- 
Ktelquieu,  a  d’Alembert,  a  Raynal,  and  an  Helvetius,  hefi- 
■tating,  under  thefe  circumltances,*  w'hich  lide  of  the  alterna- 
Itive  to,  adopt,  or  doubting  for  a  moment  between  popery 
■and  infidelity?  A  rational  Chrillian  wdll*  undoubtedly  be 
Bdifpofed  to  make  them  every  allowance,  and  to  acknow-. 
■fcdge  that,  though  it  was  poliible,  it  was  Icarcely  to  be  ex- 
.w^eited,  that  they  fhould  difeern  and  embrace  the  true 
iW^hriftianity  through  the  impenetrable  mill  of  bigotry  and 
w^orruption  in  which  it  w  as  invelop^d, 
m  The 
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The  writere  who  adhere  to  what  Madam’e  de  Genlls  flvlcj 
tne  modern  philolbphy,”  are  treated  by  her  with  "the 
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molt  illiberal  al'perity ;  and  in  this  lift  are  included  Fonte- 
relle,  Montei'quien,  Voltaire,  Rouffeau,'  Helvetiiis,  d’Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  the  author  ot  the  Syjieme  de  la  Nature ^  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Les  MaurSy  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet.  ii\  this  lift  is  included  aU 
molt  all  that ’has  been  great  and  rei'pedtable  in  the  literature 
of  trance  fince  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
feious  of  this,  our  author  has  made  an  impotent  attempt  to 
diminilh  the  apparent  foolhardineis  of  the  crufade  Ihe  has 
undertaken  againlt  them.  She  contrafts  them  with  Crel)iU 
Ion,  a  religious  poet,  and  even  with  the  Abbe  Nonnottc, 
and  the  other  low  and  profligate  adverfaries  of  Voltaire. 

The  Count  de  Buftbn,  though  his  claim  to  the  title  of  3 
freethinker  will  Icarcely  be  difputed,  is  excifled  from  ?p. 
pearing  in  the  company  of  thele  reprobates  on  account  of 
his  perlbnal  friendlhip  with  ihe  author.  Fontenelle  is  not' 
contidered  as  regularly  belonging  to  the  troop,  fince  the 
only  one  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  his  works  which  is  ar¬ 
raigned  by  Madame  de  Genlis  is  his  Dialogues  of  the  l^ead, 
IVIontelquieu  and  Rouflbaii  fhe  is  willing  partly  to  cxcwle, 
becaufe,  “  though  many  of  their  writings  are  perniciuib, 
they  have  conferred  valuable  obligations  upon  the  public, 

“  and  by  their  rare  talents  are  jullly  entitled  to  a  great  re- 
“  putation.”  She  fhew^s,  however,  repeatedly  her  averfi  i 
to  Koulieau  by  always  quoting  him  w'ith  his  Chriltian  nanre 
of  Jean  Jacques,  and  by  belfow  ing  on  John  Baptill  Kouflern, 
one  ot  the  minor  poets  ot  France,  but  whole  name  is  lc:n\e!)' 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  thcdifliii- 
guiihing  and  triumphant  appellation  of  the  great  Roujjm* 

For  the  other  authors,  whole  names  w’e  have  recited,  liic 
allow^s  no  quarter  but  to  Voltaire  ;  and  to  him  only  on  the 
fcorc  ol  his  tragedies ;  and  pefemptonly  denies  of  the  icfi 
that  they  pollels  the  leaft  glimmering  of  genius  or  literary 
merit.  1  he  works,”  lays  Ihe,  “  which  1  have  quotel 
are  indeed,  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  entitlcii 
to  our  lovereign  contempt ;  fuch  are  the  irreligious  writ* 

‘‘  ings  of  Voltaire,  the  Penfees  Philojophiques  of  Diderot,  the 
works  entitled  De  rEfprity  Lcs  MevurSy  &c.  but  they  havJ 
been  railed  from  their  natural  obfeurity  by  the  extra- 
vagant  and  perfevering  prailes  w^hich  have  been  bellcwtl  . 
upon  them  by  a  cabal  formed  ih  their  favour.  T  hisc:i*Bf  K 
bal,  however,  it  leems  began  to  cxift  only  in  the 
ol  the  prefent  century,  ana  has‘ received  an  irretrieva^ 
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i«  check  by.thc  death  of  .its- founder.”  .  .So,  that- ita  fair  ad- 
verfary  cxprejTes  heffelf  re^y  to  exclaim,  iu  ,the  words  of. 
the  Plalmift,  *\  1  have-./cen,  the  wicked  in  great  pnuer,  arid. 
«  fpreading  himfe^.  like  a  green  bay-free  \  yet  he  paj^d  away, 
(•  and, io,. be  was  net ;  yea,  Lfought  him,  'hut  he  could  not  be 
a  found”  ’The  zealot  our  author  has  carried,  her  one’ ilep 
farther  than  w«  have  yet-  mentioned,  and  itie-  has  employed^ 
ten  pages  in  the  .appendix  of  her.work,  (in  order,  we 
pole,  to  (hew  the  impartiality  of  her  remarks)  to  prove 
that  d’Alembert  arid  l-Jiderot  were  as  barbarous  in  their  ftyie’ 
as, they  are  unfriendly  to,the  epuntefs’s  fen'timents  in  the’ 
tendency  of  their  Drodu£llons7  With'  .th'e  ex'ception  of 
“  Voltaire,”  adds  me,  “  who  poflefTed  a  real  fuperiority  of 
«  intellefl,  all  the  other  enemies  of  religion  rclemble  the 
“  madman,  who,- having  no  pretenCons'-  to- an -honourable- 
“  fame,  and  deliring  nothing  more  than  an  empty  celebrity, 
«  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephefus  in  order  to  immortalize  his 


«  name. 


[  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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lRT.  14.  •  Tti  l^omance  of  Real  Life.  By  Charlotte  Smith.  In  Three, 
Volumes.  i2mo.  9s.  boards.  Caddl.  London^  1787. 

The  fonnets  of  Mifs  Charlotte  Smith  are  chafte,  elegant,  and* 
fentimental,  and  give  the  fair  authorefs  a  name  in  the  poetical^ 
torld.  The  publication  before  us^  which  is  felefted  and  abridged' 
^  >ni  the  Caufes  CeUhres  by  Richer,'&c.  will  not  add  to  her  reputation.^ 
The  horrid  catalogue  of  crimes  which  is  here  brought  forward  to  public, 
fiew  would -difguft  and  fliock  us  from  any  pen,  more  cfpeclally  from 
*  U  of  a  lady  who  had,  formerly  delighted  the  public  with  a  pleafing 
iOQgh  melancholy  vein  of  feeling  and  refiedion. '  7  rials  in  a  court 
K  juftice,'  whether  celebrated  or  irfamous,  though  they  illuftrate  the 
saraders  of  individuals,  by  no  means  give  an  impartial  pidure  of  life, 
^of  mankiiid.  The  temperatuic  of  a  climate  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  ftorms  and  tempefts.'  TTicte  is  this  peculiarity  too  in  the 
french  trials,  that  they  arc  intermaed  with  fidion  and  falfchood. 
[fork is  as impofhble to  prevent  the  French  from  embelliftung  [angiicej 
tiog)  even  in  their  ferious  narrations,  as  to  keep  a  cat  from  valerian. 

J^Nc.Rsv-Vol.X.  Nov.  1787.  ^  " 
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or  kittens  (and  the  young  of  fome  otb&^ zmtn^U)  from  playing  with 
their  tails;’  or  an  alderman  from  turdc;.orDr.  Pricftlcy  from  mflam. 
jnablc  air,  controverfy,  and  the  Trinity ;  or  Peter  Pindar  from  the 
king;-  or  the  laureat  from  the  times  of  chivalry  $  or*  a  dramatic  poetefs 
from  double  entendres;  or  Mr.  Burke  from  metaphors  and funilics ; 
Sir-Richard  Hill  from  the  feripture ;  or,  the  Duke  of  .Richmond  from 
fortifications;  or  along  fentence>  like  the  prefenti  from)  ending  with 
an  See,  Sec,  »  .  1  !  : 

.  We  advife,  therefore,  our  fair  authorefs  to  return  to  her  Jirjt  Itn^e ;  to 
renounce  henceforth  and  for  ever  murders,  mailacres,  treaions,  rapes 
adulteries,  Sec,^  and  betake  herfelf  to  rofes  and  lilies ;  to  Damon  and 
Amaryllis;  to  turtles  and  tendernefs ;  to  ftreamlets  arid' fentiment ;  to 
moonlight  and  melancholy ;  to  nightingales  and  true  lovers,  and  true 

love  knots.  '  *  ‘ 

*  %  •  '  '  * 

Art.  15.  ^J*pstttuns  of  Jonathan  Corncob y  Lo^al  American  Refy^ 
i2mo.  3s.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

Jonathan  Corncob  is  not  a  man  of  feeling;  and  his  Adventures  ire 
not  dilVmguilhed  by  any  peculiar  delicacy  of  fentiment.  They  an 
not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  blue-flocking  fociety,  or  to  be 
come  a  companion  to  the  tea;table  or  the  toilette.  They  contain, 
however,  a  genuine  vein  of  humour  and  llrong  fatire,  although  the 
ore  be  not  very  refined.  The  ridicule  on  American  manners  is  divert* 
ing,  though  fometimes  carried  to  excefs.  The  account  of  Barbadoes, 
and  of  the  vices  and  .foljies  which  prevail  in  the  Well-Indies,  isjufl 
and  natural.  The  fea-feenes  have  alfo  their  merit;  the  chara^lers  of 
Captain  P'urnace  and  Quid,  though  not  new,  are  well  fupported ;  the 
trial  of  the  latter,  and  his  acquittal,  would  have  been  more  relished 
after  a  late  celebrated  naval  trial. 

The  chief  defedl  of  this  novel  is  the  want  of  plan  and  arrangement; 
the  incidents  are  totally  unconnefled,  and  the  conclufion  brings  no  a 
tallrophe.  One  merit,  however,  thefe  Adventures  undeniably  poffefs; 
the  author  paints  from  the  life,  and  deferibes  feenes  of  which  he  has 
been  a  fpedator.  Paftorals  have  been  written  by  authors  and  au* 
thoreffes  who  never  faw  cowflips  Of  primrofes  but  in  Covent-Garden; 
and  who  know  no  other  kind  of  turtles  except  thofe  which  are  ferved 
up  at  a  lord-mayor’s  feaft :  but  no  reader  will  call  in  queftion  Jonathan 
Corncob’s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  quarter-deck,  the  cabin,  and 
every  apartment  belonging  to  a  man  *of  war ;  and  indeed  his  perforin 
ance,  upon  the  W’hole,  is  entertaining  and  manly. 

Art  .  16.  Mifcellaneous  Poetry,  by  Mrs.  Weft.  Written  at  an  early  Ft 
riod  of  Life.  ^to.  28.  6d.  Swift.  London,  1787. 

This  lady  informs  us,  in  an  advertifement,  that  the  appTaufe  whicl 

her  poems  received  from  a  few  refpeftable  individuals  £rft  luggeiled 

the  idea  of  publication.  “  The  tandid  part  of  mankind,'’  fte  affirm 

win  not  indulge  the  fevefity  of  criticifm  when  they  are  informed 

.  the  writer  is  fo  rully  engrofTed  by  the  eflential  duties  of  dOmeftlc  life  ^ 

not  to  be  able  to  confidcr  poetry  in  any  pther  light  than  as  an  agreeab:^ 

relaxation.** 

*  *  *  *  ' 
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•  Tli^  poetical  lady  is  deceived.  The  candid  part  of  mankind,  if 
they  underftand  any  thing  of  literature,  will  admit  no  cxcufc  for  the 
pablicadpn  of  incorrett  and  flovenly  verfes.  The  very  excufe  ihe 
offers  is  totally  nugatory.  Let  it  be  inverted— fuppofe  Mrs.  Weft  giv^ 
ing  a  dinner  to  fome  citizens  of  tajh^  and  prefacing  the  entertainment 
thus :  Gentlemen,  if  the  fowls  and  bacon  arc  boiled  to  rags,  and 

the  lirloin  roafted  to  a  cinder,  you  will  not  grumble  when  you  are  in* 
formed  that  I  am  fo  fully  engroffed  by  the  duties  of  poefy  as  not  to  be 
able  to  confider  cookery  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  agreeable  relax¬ 
ation.”  Would  this  make  an  ill-cooked  dinner  go  down,  or  procure 
the  landlady  the  title  of  a  notable  houfewife  ?  Hardly. 

The  poetefs  profefTes,  in  her  firft  ftanza,  to  have  tried  every  expref- 
fion  by  rigid  fyntax;”  yet  in  the  fame  page  we  find  this  Jio<wing 
line; 

‘  And  trod  regardlefs  on  fpring’s  op’ning  flower.* 


% 

What  ear  can  fuffer  this  ?.  A  little  onward  we  find  demx'V  and  perrrf^V 
fet  down  for  rhymes !  ^ 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  fome  wandering  rays  of  genius  in 
thefc  poems,  but  little  appearance  of  learning,  talle,  or  judgment. 


Art. 17.  The  Diftrejfed  Poet ;  a  Serio  Comic  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos i 
By  George  Keate,  Efq.  4to.  4s.  Dodfley.  London,  1787. 


*Squire  Keate,  we  are  given  to  underftand  by  this  publication,  had 
built  a  houfe,  which  houfe  prematurely  fell  in  ruins  about  his  ea/s ; 
and  thereupon  enfued  a  litigation  with  the  builder,  in  which  the  dif- 
treffed  poet  was  foiled i  All  thefe  calamities  he  aferibes  to  his  defertion 
of  the  xnufes,  and  his  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  To  a  claffical 
reader  this  muft  appear  a  very  dark  fentcnce  :  for  he  knows  that  the 
miifcs  are  allegorical  beings,  reprefenting  the  ftudy  of  different  parts  of 
nature.  Upon  fuch  a  foundation,  however,  is  Mr.  Keate’s  poem’built; 
he  returns,  a  penitent  deferter,  to  the  mufes,  and  prays  that,  by  them 
enabled,  he  may  write  to  pay  his  lanvyers  bill.  **  1  wilh,”  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  ‘‘  it  may  anfwer.” 


Art.  18.  More  Odes  upon  Odes;  or,  A  Peep  at  Peter  Pindar;  or,  Falfe* 
hood  dete^ed;  or.  What  you  nuill.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Lowndes.  Lon- 
'  don,  1787.  .  • 


The  obfervatibh  concerning  Falftaff,  that  he  was  not  only  witty 
Mmfelf,  but  the  caufe  of  wit  in  other  men,”  cannot  be  applied  to 
Pcicr  Pindar.  Whatever  powers  of  wit,  humour,  or  fatire  he  poffeffes 
bimfelf,  he  has  communicated  none  to  his  anfwerers  and  antagonifts; 
like  an  infulated  body,  which,  though  full  of  eledric  fire,  never  im¬ 
parts  it  to  others.  His  opponents,  indeed,  have  never  brought  theni- 
felves  into  notice  by  their  oppofition,.  and  appear  more  in  the  light_of 
Captives  to  grace  his  triumph,  than  enemies  to  difpute  his  prowels.  He 
has  wifely  therefore  let  them  alone,  and  permitted  them  to  die  ofthem^ 
\  filmis.  The  Adventures  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  exhibit  i\iQ  *w(mder/ul 
'  the  marnjslhus^  which,  according  to  Ariftotle,  ought  to  prevail’ m 
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the  higher  kin^s  of  poetry ;  but  if  theftory  had  been  reverfed,  and  the 
giant  had ‘  killed  Jack,  it  would  have  contained  ^ that  mtftfimiiaudt 
which,  according  to  the  forefaid  Arillutlc,  is  only  proper  for  profo. 
A  vet)'  few  cxtradls  will  illullrate  diis  observation  and  the  mrit  (i\  the 
poem  before  us,  *  Mentioning  Peter,  he  fays 

•  Thus  have  you  amplify ’d  the  cenfiu’d  odc^ 

And  made  it  by  your  boius pociu  mode 
As  outre  as  the  mofl  outre  of  creatures. 

To  candour’s  coft — how  very  readily 
May  happieft  words  be  turned  to  irony  ? 

f  »  i 

]  muft,  however,  from  yowx  tart  douceur f 
Bellow’d  upon  the  courtly  amateurs^ 

*  To  fcafon  iny  jobation  cull  a  few. 

Our  authoi’s  talents  arc  equally  adapted  to  pancgjric  as  to  fatue— 
cbferve  how  he  praifes  the  king  : 

*  A** monarch  who  prefers  domeAic  joys,  .  v 
And  calm  retirement,  to  pomp  and  noife*; 

•  W'hofe  is,  by  due  defert,  the  gracious  meed 
To  the^W  man  by  Salem’s  king  decreed*. 

M  An  ofBpring  fuch  as  empire  rever. grac’d,. 

All  iiraighc  and  comely  like  a  colonade'  , 

In  what  nsfpcdl  does  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Princefs  Koyal, 
refemble  a  coloKude?  ^  - 

Art.  19.  ^he  FleaiaJy  an  Heroic  Poemy  *vcith  NoteSy  humbly  adJrtjjd 
.  to  Petit  Pindar;  Efq,  by  bis  klhiaitLii  Paul  Pindar ^  Gent,  ^to.  Zh 
Kearfley,  London,  1787.  ^  . 

‘  Paul  Pindar  is  nomiore  akin*  to  Peter  than  a  Loufe  is  to  a  Flea :  the 
former  is  the  companion  of  a  man,  the  latter  the  adbeiate  of  a  dog* 
It  is  but  juftice,lo  aflert,  however,  that  the  ridicule  in  this  poem  h  rot 
aimed,  at  Peter  Pindar,  but  at  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  the  court 

fycophants,  and  even  m - y  itfelf.  St.  Paul  the  apoftle  fays  of  hirr* 

fell,  “  that  he  nHthjiood  St.  Peter  to  the  facty  becaufe  he  ^as  to  h 
blamed^  In  explaining  this  paffage  of  Holy  Writ,  St.  Jerom  fays  th^t 
the  two  apolUes  were  like  two*  pleaders  at  the  bar,’ who'oppofed  one 
aodther  in  public,  but  were  very  good  friends  in' private,  '  Such,  per* 
baps,  is‘  the  lituatloh  of  Peter  Pindar  and  Paul.’  The  author  of  ihij 
j^em  pofie/i'es* general  learning,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  talents  j 
ibr  better  things. 


»  ;  ' 


L,  •  Thy  wife  (hall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine,”  &c.  the  Laareat'too,  in  his 
firft'odc,  mentioned  his  M-^-— y’s  talcn^  for  getting  children. 
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Aut.,  20.  Inkle  awl  Tan  CO  \  an  Opera  in  three  ASls :  as  performed  at 
tlscTheatre  HgS^l  in  the  Hay  Market,  By  George  Cclman^jim,  is,  6d\ 
Kobertlbn.  ^.ondon,  f7S7. 

In  this  opera  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  agreeably  violated  by  Inkle’s  being 
reprel'cnteti  asaihamedof  the  ingratitude  which  his  barenelshad  projected. 
An  interefting  contrail  is  exhibited  between  his  fervant’s  generous  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  and  his  own  Ikulking  tleachury.  I  he  former  nobly 
defies  all  change  of  lortune  to  alienate  his  remembrance  from  Yarico’s 
attendant,  to  whom  he  owes  his  prefervation  ;  the  latter  meanly  feeks, 
by  the  vilell  means,  to  free  hinafelf  from  the  moll  powerful  obligation. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  piece  is  not  unattraClive;  without  reaching  the 
highell  region  of  wit,  the  dialogue  is  lively ;  and  the  characters,  with¬ 
out  being  ftrongly  marked,  are  drawn  with  fufiicient  diicrimination. 

Art.  %  I.  Conjurer  Unmnjhei{\  or.  La  Magic  Blanche  De*voilee:  he» 
ing  a  full  and  clear  Explanation  of  all  the  Jur  pricing  Performaftces  exhi^ 
kited  as  well  in'  this  Kingdom  as  on  the  Continent,  by  the  moll  eminent 
and  dexterous  Profef'ors  of  Slight  of  Hand :  together  with  Dejlriptiont, 
Obfer^ations,  and  Di  regions  for  the  Tricks  of  the  Dinjining  Rod,  Auto* 
mat  on  Chefs-  Player  ^  Seif  performing  Or'gah,  Speaking  Figure,  Artificial 
Serpents,  ■  Mechanical  Birds,  Automaton  FLute-Player,  Tranfparent  Ma* 
gical  Tables,  Cfc,  Cfc,  TraitJIaicdfrom  the  French  of  Mr,  Decremps. 
25.  6d,  Denton.  London,  1787, 

This  title  page  is  fufiiciently  explanator}'  of  the  nherits  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  acquaints  the  reader  how  much  knowledge  he  may 
gain,  or  rather  how  much  deceit  he  may  acted,  for  half-a- crown. 

Art.  22.  A  Panegyric  on  Frederic  II L  King  of  Prujfia,  Tranflated 
from  the  French  ( which  is  annexed )  of  M,  Laureau,  tlijloriographer 
to  the  Count'  D\tf to  is,'  By  Henry  Charles  Chrijfian  Newman,  B,  A, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  4to.  2s.  6d.  Keariley.  London,  1787, 

There  is  a  confiderable  portion  of  fire  and  elegance  in  M.'Laureau's 
Panegyric  on  the  King  of  Pruffia;  but  the  force  andjjeauty  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  is  very  imperfectly  preferved  in  the  tranflation.  In  many  parts  it 
bobfeure;  and,  in  Hill  greater  number,  infipid. 

f  '  *  • 

Art.  23.  The  Fifioni  a  Poem  to  the  Memory  offonas  TIanway,  Ffq^ 

..  IS,  6d,  Dodfley.  London,  1787. 

This  well-intended  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very  deferving  cha- 
tafter  is  not  dellituie  of  Mierit.  Without  having  a  claim  to  the  more 
Itriking -beauties  of  poetry,  it  polTefTcs  a  degree  of  fenfibility  which 
Dcver  tails  to  render  any  coiopofition  where  it  is  found  interclling  and 
^Uradivc.  V  •  •  '  •  ■  .  *  ' 

.  P  O  ^  T  V.  .  ■  • 

Art,  24,  The  Fall  of  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity  prediSled\  an  Epifile  t§ 
h^r,Beattief  8vo.  2s.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

I  fredided,  but  not  accomplilhed.  To  this  poetical  epidle,  -which  Is 
below  mediocrity,  there  are  fubjoined  diflertations  on  levcral 
^  uaphyfical  and  religious  fubjeds.  In  thclc  we  meet  with  foinc  cu- 
I  ‘  C  c  a  rious 
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rioos  particulars,  cfpccially  with  regard  to  the  fcntiments  Dr.  Piieftlcy 
crtcrtains  for  the  ccmmon-fcnfc  philofophers  of  Aberd|pn.  He  affirms 
that  he  has  read  their  works  with  aftoniOiment,  indiJiKion,  and  cor- 
tempt :  that  he  can  difcover  nothing  in  them  but  pride,  arrogance,  bi. 
gotry,  ignorance,  airs  ot  felf-fufficiency,  contempt  of  predeceflbrs,  in- 
lolcnce,  fupcrcilioufnefs,  grofs  abufe,  Quixotifm,  rant,  quibble,  and 
xnifreprefentation ;  and  that  he  folemnly  believes  that’thcir  dodrines 
and  principles  tend  to  atheidical  conclufions 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Prieftley  is  fuch  a  zealous  champion  for  religion 
that  he  will  allow  nobody  to  defend  it  except  itfelf. 

Art.  25,  The  Pitiiad;  or  Poitico-Political  Hijlory  of  William  the 
<ond^  In  Pi^'e  Cantos m  By  Timothy  T^xifiing^  Ejq^  4to.  3s.  Jarvis, 
London,  1787. 

Poor  and  pitiful  abufe  againft  the  premier,  who  pays  no  more  regard 
to  the  fooleries  and  ravings  of  antiminifterial  writers  than  a  wife  man 
does  to  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  a  parrot,  who  calls  “  rogue  and 
cuckold'*  to  all  the  palTengers  in  the  Itreet. 

POLITICAL. 

\ 

Art.  26.  State  of  Alterations  nxhich  may  he  propofed  in  the  La^js 
regulating  the  ElePlion  of  Members  of  Parliament  for  Shires  in  ScoU 
land.  By  Sir  John  Sinclair^  Bart%  Svo.  is.  Cad  ell.  London, 
1787. 

From  a  late  decifion  of  the  lord-chancellor  concerning  nominal  and 
fiftitious  voters  for  (hires  in  Scotland,  the  interpofition  of  the  legifiaturc 
to  afeertain  the  right  of  eleding  reprefentatives  for  counties  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  has  become  indifpenfably  neceflary.  The  laws  which 
regard  that  important  privilege,  as  they  now  Hand,  are  in  the  highell 
degree  uncertain,  and  liable  to  much  abufe,  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hand', 
that  new  regulations  are  necefTary,  though  very  different  opinions  are 
formed  concerning  the  mode  of  thefe  alterations.  In  difcuffing  this 
important  fubjeft  Sir  John  Sinclair  confider's  three  points  :  i .  What  the 
laws  refpefling  the  eledion  of  members  for  counties  in  Scotland  origi¬ 
nally  were.  2.  What  they  now  arc.  3.  What  they  ought  to  be  tor 
tlie  future. 

On  the  firft  head,  the  origin  of  the  reprefentation  of  counties  in 
Scotland,  Sir  John  Sinclair  diicovers  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
hiftory  of  feudal  law,  and  the  Scottifti  conftitution.  In  inquiring 

what  the  law  now  is,”  he  briefly  ftates  the  laws  that  were  enaM 
from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Union;  from  the  Union  to  the  pieient 
time';  and  the  interpretation  given  to  thefe  laws  by  the  courts  of 
juftice. 

He  next  propofes  alterations  for  the  confideratioh  of  the  Icgifla- 
turc;”  and  fuggettsthe  moll  material  and  important  information  when 
this  queflion  comes  to  be  difeuffed  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
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There  is  an  elegance  and  a  modefty  in  the  conclufion  of  .this  pam* 
pidet  which  we  have  feldom  met  with  in  produdions  of  fuch  a  nature  : 

*  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  that  the  preceding  hiqts  arc  merely 
intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fyftcm,  and  not  to  explain  a  fyftem 
already  formed  ;  to  draw  forth  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not  to  flate 
the  fentiments  of  the  author.  His  objed  and  intentions  are,  early  next 
feflion  of  parliament,  either  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  the  fubjed  into  confideration,  or  to  propofe  a  plan  the 
moft  likely  to  be  ufcful  to  the  public,  and  acceptable  to  individuals, 
that ‘any  exertions  in  his  power  can  produce,  for  that  purpofe^  no 
pains  on  his  part  fhall  be  wanting  j  no  means  of  procuring  afliftance 
(hall  be  rejeded,  nor  any  decided  opinion  formed,  whilft  there  is  any 
probability  of  procuring  new  lights  or  additional  information.  He 
trufts  that  his  countrymen  will  excufe  any  appearance  of  prefumption 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  ftepping  forward  on  fuch  an  occailon ; 
and  he  flatters  himfelf  that  thofe  who  have  bent  their  attention  to  the 
fubjed  will  favour  him  with  (heir  aififlance,  from  the  great  legal  and 
political  oracles  of  the  houFes  to  the  retired  individual,  who,  though 
at  adiftance  from  the  bufy  and  turbulent  i'cenes  of  popular  afTemblies, 
feels  himfelf  warmly  and  deeply  interefted  in  every  thing  that  caa 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  intereft  of  the  community.’ 

The  reprefentatives  of  the  counties  form  the  moft  refpedable  body 
of  men  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  every  plan  that  can  render  the 
eledion  of  thefe  more  pure  and  more  conftitutional,  is  highly  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  the  confideration  of  the  legiflature* 
The  abufes  that  prevail  at  prefent  in  the  county  eledions  for  Scotland 
are  grofs  and  flagrant.  The  fentiments  of  the  nation  have  revolted, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  has  confirmed  thefe  fentiments. 
We  hope  the  enlightened  and  ingenious  author  of  this  pamphlet  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  the  fubjeds  of  his  inveftigatioa 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  experience  the  benefits  of  that  con¬ 
trol  which  a  free  nation,  by  its  reprefentatives,  exercifes  on  itfelf.  If 
he  dillinguifh  himfelf  in  parliament  as  he  has  done  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  he  will  rank  among  the  moil  confpicuous  fenators  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  27.  Remoj7flrance  of  the  French  Par  It  ament  to  the  King  on  the  per» 
nicioui  Tendency  of  the  Stamp-Duty  8vo.  is.  Kobinfons.  Lon¬ 
don,  1787. 

A  variety  of  caufes  has  contributed  to  introduce  a  fplrit  of  liberty 
into  France.  The  influence  of  men  of  letters,  which  is  more  powerful 
in  that  country  than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  contributed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Since  the  time  of  Mon- 
tefquieu,  who  held  out  the  Englifh  conftitution  to  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  every  fucceeding  author  has  been  a  zealous  champion  for 
the  rights  of  human  nature  and  public  freedom.  The  conteft  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  eventually  involved  France  in 
the  quarrel,  imprefTed  on  the  natives  of  that  kingdom  the  fbriking  dif- 
ticifiion, between  the  citizens  of  a  free  flate  and  the  fubjeds  of  a  de- 
fpotic  government.  The  contagious  vicinity  of  England,  the  land  of 
heedom,  and  the  ready  tranfmiiTion,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  of 
Articles  of  intelligence  that  exprefs  the  free  and  independent  f  piric  of 
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Engliftmcn,  have  awakened  congenial  feelings  and  correfponding  fire 
in  the  breads  of  the  French.  The  noble  and  the  peafant,  the  foldicr 
and  the  citizen,  arc  alike  ardent  in  the  public  caule ;  anli  the  eicdtiiq 
(hock  hath  pervaded  the  nation.  On  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  our  own 
country  we  fpd  that  concefTions  ‘  in  favour  of  liberty  were  generally 
granted  in  the  reigns  of  the  wcakeft  fovercigns.  I'he  prefent  lituation 
of  public  affairs  in  France  facilitates  the  draggle,  and  favours  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  champions  for  freedom  in  that  country.  From  the  prefent 
aiptd  of  the  political  theatre  a  new  feene  is  likely  to  open  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.* 

This  R'femonltrancc  of  the  French  parliament  to  the  king  is  calm  and 
enlightened,  but  fpirited  and  decided.  It  conveys  tree  and  bold  knri- 
ments-  in  gentle  and  infinuating  language ;  and  is  ctjually  a  model  of 
patriotifm  and  of  eloquence. 


•  For  the  ENGLISH  RE  FIE  IV. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
For  NOVEMBER  1727.  ' 

* 

TURKS  AND  RUSSIANS. 

rpHE  fuppofed  confederacy  of  European  powers  to  expel 
.  ^  '  the'Turks  from  Europe,  and  to  divide  tne  dominions  of 
the  Sublime  Forte,  renders  the  rife,  the  duration,  and  pofiiblc 
fall,  of  that  great  empire  an  interefting  fubjett  of  inquiry 
and  fpeculation.  Near  five  centuries  have  elapfed  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  Ottoman  power,  Motamafem,  the 
'eighth  caliplx  of  the  Abbafian  line,  introduced  this  race  of 
barbarians  to  the  throne  of  Mahomet.  The  numerous  body 
.of  I'urcomans,  a  ferocious  people  who  had  fprung  from 
Scythia,  .whom,  he  kept  ip  his  .pay  and  attached  to  his  ler- 
vice,  becoming  cordcious  of  their  own  firength  and  the 
.  weaknefs  of  their  mafters,.  gradually  aiTumed  .the  reins  of 
government.  Having  embraced  Iflamifiii,  they  rofc'tothe 
honours  of  the  ftate  ;  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  the 
cali})hs,  they  fomented  quarrels  between  the  princes  of  the 
jplood,*  and  deftroyed  the  one  by  the  other.  When  the 
caliphate  had  become  a  vajn  title,  and  the  empire  was  torn 
.to  pieces  by  the  Selgiciicid  Turks,  the  Ottomans,  defeended 
,tTom  the  Ogufian  Turks,  who  had  been  expelled. by  intefline 
wars  from  the  borders  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  eii'cdcd  another 
^  revolution.  Othnian,  the  bravelt  of  all^  the  ernirs,  who  led 
thefe  ferocious  barbarians,  having  feized  Bithynia,  bccHine 
•  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which,  uhder  hisfuc- 
celfors,^* continued  gradually  to  extend  its  terVitories  and 
augmerrt  its  jK)wcr,  till  Mahorhet  the  Second  having  taken 
Cunilantinople,  annihilated  the  laft  remains  of  Roman  greap 
puls,  and  Icated  himTelf  on  the  throne  of  the  Cefars. 

‘  ■  TURKISH 
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The  finance*!,  the  military  forces,  and  the  power  of  this 
formidable  government, ’are  hut  little  underflood  by  the  ge- 
jierality  of  readers.  The  chief  impofts,  , which  are  autho- 
riled  by  the  Alcoran,  are  of  four  kinds:’  i.  The  AUukaJautoit 
is  properly  the  domain  of  the  fvvord  of  Othman,  the  portion 
which  the  prince  referved  for  himlelf  Jt  the  divifibn  of  the 
conquefts ;  of  which  three  lots  were  made,  the  firll  for  the 
monarch,  the  fecond  for  the  moiques,  ana  the  third  for  the 
troops.  This  laft  was  divided  intotimars,  or  military  be¬ 
nefices,  which  were  diftributed  to  the  Ibldieis.  The  lands 
•belonging  to  the  prince  in  each  of  the  provinces  are  farmed 
by  the  baftiaws.  In  this  are  likewil'e  comprehended  the 
maritime  or  frontier  raxes,  the  confilcations,  which  are  very 
frequent  in  Turky,  and  the  property  of  thole  who  die  with¬ 
out  heirs. 

AVARIS. 

The  fecond,  obje«fl  of  revenue  is  an  import  called  Avdris, 
fimilar  to  our  land-tax,  which  is  collected  indilcriminately 
from  all  the  lands  fituated  in  the  domains  of  the  emperor,  in 
thofe  of  the  mofques,  or  in  the  timars.  I  he  occupiers  of 
land  are  liable  to  this  tax  conformably  to  a  certain  rate, 

,  whether  in  the  country  or  iii  the  town,  by  whatever  title  they, 
may  hold  their  eftatps, 

BACHARAPG. 

The  third  import;,.  ^  which  frequent  mention  is  made  In 
the  Alcoran,'  is  the  Bacharadg,  a  lort  of  poll-tax,  paid  by 
all  thole  whom  the  nuilTuImen  call  Giaurs,  or  infidels,  fuen 
as  the-Roman  Catholics,  the  Greek  church,  the  Armenians, 
and  Jews.  It  conlifts  of  an  arbitrary  im{)ofuion,  according 
to  the  ability  and  religion  of  thole  whom  the  Turks  call 
infidels.  The  Ronian  Catholics  and  the  Jews  are  rated  the 
Egbert,  ,  . 

,  QDGELEBXACIIAK. 

•  The  fourth  import  is  called  Gdgekhkachan,  and  lias  for  its 
objeft  the  carrying  of  commodities,  and  other  necelTary  cf- 

•  lefts,  whether  tor  the  journeys  of.  the  lultans,  or  the  march 

•  of  the  troops.  The  necelfity  or  avarice  of  the  emperors  or 
■their  minifters,  has-  made  this  import  like  the  poll-tax  of 
the  giaurs.  T  his  exatlion  h4s  not  a  little  contributed  to  the 
tioubles  and  inlurreftions  that  have  harafled  the  empire. 

•  I'he  product  of  tbele  four  impofts  amounts  to  about. one 
•million  five  hundred  forty-one  thoufand  andlixtv-iix  pounds 
•iterliug.  The  prtxluffs  of  Egypt,  and  the  province  of  Bag- 

!  'dad,  ^tc  not  included  in  this  account,  'fhel'e  two  itates  pay 
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the  Porte  a  tribute  in  natural  produdllons,  fuch  as  flax, 
coffee,  'I’ugar,  rice,  lentils ;  they  entertain  all  the  troops 
employed  in  their  defence ;  fupport  the  whole  expence  ot 
the  adminillration;  and,  befides  the  commodities  juft  men¬ 
tioned^  lend  the  Porte  a  tribute  in  money  of  tifty-eight 
fhoul'and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  flerling  for 
Egypt,  and  forty-one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  for 
Bagdad. 

Such  is  the  amount  of  the  Turkilh  finances,  according  to 
the  account  of  M.  Degirardin  and  the  Count  of  Marhgli. 
This  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  riches  ot  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire;  but  it  is  far  from  including  all  its  rclburces. 
It  includes  not  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the  mol'ques, 
amounting  to  a  third  of  the  conquefts,  which  belong  to  the 
ulema,  or  body  of  ecclefialtics.  When  the  prieils  and  cadis 
have  received  a  lalary,  which  is  fixed,  the  remains  ot  tbe 
revenues,  laved  under  the  inf{)e£tion  of  the  Killar  Aga,  are 
depofited  in  a  trcalury,  and  are  not  permitted  to  be  touched 
but  for  wars  of  religion.  Put,  as  all  their  wars  are  againll 
heretics,  they  are  all  counted  religious;  and  thus  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  mofques  is  applied  to  eafe  the  burdens  of  the 
liate. 

Befides  thefe  regular  fources  of  revenue,  the  emperor’fre- 
.iquently  avails  himlelf  of  that  text  in  the  Alcoran  by  which 
be  is  eftablillied  the  reprelentative  of  God  on  earth  to  go¬ 
vern  mankind  by  his  fovereign  pleafurc.  Although  he  h 
not  “  the  Ible  proprietor  in  his  empire,  and  the  heir  of  all 

his  fubjebts,”  as  has  been  afferted  by  fome  authors,  yet  he 
can  puni/ll  with  death  or  confilcation  of  property  whomfbever 
be  pleales,  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  or  even  the  crime 
being  known. 

SOLDIERY. 

The  Ottoman  foldlery  confill'of  the  Timarians,  or  holders 
of  military  benefices,  w^ho  are  obliged  to  entertain  at  their 
own  expence,  and  to  conduct  to  the  army  or  the  frontiers, 
in  cafe  of  necelfity,  a  number  of  troops  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  'i'imars.  The  Spahis,  an  order  of  cavalry 
better  difciplined,  and  more  frequently  aflembfed  together, 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  trealury,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  numerous  conquefts  vvhicli  the  em})erors  have  made. 
That  formidable  body  of  infantry  thejaniflaries,  have  often 
lupported  and  often  fliaken  the  throne.  Tw’o  lefs  con- 
fiderable  corps,  the  Jebeggis  and  Topgis,  alfift  thejaniffa- 
ties  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  or  intimidate 
the  emperor.  I'he  Afaps,  or  Zegbans,  are  troops  occa- 
lionally  afiembled  to  ferye  in  the  moment  of  neceliity,  lite 
ibe  coaft-guards  and  arriere-ban  in  France, 
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.  The  military  and  fanatical  fervour  of  the  firft  muflul- 
men,  who  were  equally  animated  by  the  love  of  plunder 
and  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  has  in  fome  meal'ure  evapo¬ 
rated.  Still,  however,  theTurkifh  foldiery  is  high-fpirited, 
brave,  and  obltinate.  Their  firm  belief  in  predeftinatioa 
corro^rates  the  native  ferocity  of  the  Turks  ;  but  valour  is 
their  chief  if  not  their  Ible  virtue.  While  the  European 
nations,  with  whom  they  have  been  ^ccuftomed  to  engage 
in  hoftilities,  have  introduced  improvements,  and  even  re- 
volutibns,  into  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  into  all  other  arts, 
the  Ottomans  continue  ftationary,  and  follow  the  example 
of  their  fathers.  Attached  to  all  the  prejudices  of  part 
times,  ignorant  of  military  difeipline,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  European  improvements,  how  have  they  been  en¬ 
abled  to  prelerve  fuch  extenfive  and  fuch  vulnerable  domU 
nions,  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  meditated  hofti¬ 
lities  of  powerful  nations  fo  far  advanced  in  civility  and  the 
arts  ? 

This  inquiry  becomes  the  more  curious  and  important 
when  we  confider  the  fliort  and  tranfient  duration  in  general 
of  the  Oriental  kingdoms.  The  firll  AfTyrian  empire  is  faid 
to  have  fubfifted  fifteen  hundred  years ;  but  that  belongs  to 
the  region  of  fable  rather  than  of  true  hillory.  When  w’e 
come  to  the  period  of  authentic  record,  we  know  that- the 
fovereignties  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  had  a  fudden  ter-^ 
mination.  Even  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  though  eftablifhed  by 
confummate,  wifdom  as  well  as  heroic  valour,  lafted  only 
two  hundred  years.  Modern  Perfia  has  experienced  the 
fame  revolutions  as  the  ancient ;  and  the  throne  of  Jfpahaa 
has'  often  been  fhaken.  But  the  Ottoman  power,  though 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moll  enlightened  and 
warlike  nations  of  the  earth,  remains  invulnerable;  as  if 
the  Turkilh  creed  were  true  “  that  the  houfe  of  Qthman  is 
‘‘  to  laft  coeval  wdth  their  empire,  which  is  only  to  termi^ 
nate  wdth  the  world. 


THE  CAUSES  EXPLAINED* 


Without  attributing  any  thing  miraculous  or  even  mar¬ 
vellous -to  the  interpofition  or  protedlion  of  Mahomet,  w’e 
may  trace  the  palladium  of  Turky  in  the  political  fituatlon 
and  jealous  fpirit  of  the  European  nations.  The  powers  of 
Europe  form  a  kind  of  regal  republic,  in  w^hich  no  one 
kingdom  can  bear  the  tranlcendant  elevation  of  another* 
Such  a  rich  prize  as  the  dominions  of  Turky,  if  grafped  by 
any  European  potentate,  would  awaken  the  jealouly  and 
animofity  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  eniprefs  of 
Kuflia  has  frequently  call  an  ambitious  eye  to  Conllanti- 
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nople;  has  projefled  a  new  Greek  empire ;  and  5:;Iven 
name  of  Conftantine  -the  Second  to  a  prince  of  Jier  1>1o(jq. 
Knc  her  gre^t  diltance  from  the  Ibene  of  hoUility  would  ex- 
po\t  her  armies  and  navies  to  accidents oiten  more  fatal  than 
(he  fw(xrJ.  Notwithftanding  the  attention  fhe  has  given  to 
her  marine,  the  is  far  from  being  powerful  at  fea.  liciidcs, 
the  Itrcngth  of  Rufln  at  prefent  is  ftretched  beyond  its  na- 
iural  dimenlions.  The  empire  is  not  alive  in  all  its  parts. 
I'hc  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  capital 
are  not  difrufed  among  the  provinces.  While  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  preternatural  the  extremities  are  frigid  and  mo- 
iionlefs. 

Arthc  late  conference  between  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  ernprefs  of  Ruflia  at  Cherfon,  it  is  probable  that 
th  is  duumvirate  might  divide  in  imagination  the  spoils  of 
the  crelcent.  Hut  the  character  of  the  emperor  is  no  longer 
prcHlcmatical,  His  ambition  is  without  nerves,  and  hn 
adfivity  is  impotent.  He  has  never  been  fuccefsful  but  in 
his  war  againft  prietts  and  nuns.  Joleph  may  have  dreams 
and  vilions  of  future  greatnels,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  over¬ 
turn  empires,  or  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world. 

'  in  t  he  event  of  a  Turkiflt  war  France,  and  of  confcqiicnce 
Spain,  would  fecretly  or  oj>€nly  affill  the  Sublime  Horte ;  and 
England  would  not  remain  neuter  in  the  contelt.  I'he  king 
of  IVuflia  would  keep  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  bay.  T  he 
political  oblerver  of  human  affairs  mull  therefore  poflpone 
the  expuKion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  fall  of  JNla- 
.  hornet,  to  a  diftant  period.  And  happy  it  is  for  Chriflendom 
that  Turky  Ihould  r'eraain  in  the  pofleffion  of  its  ancient 
lords.  ' 

Should  war  be  carried  on  with  vigour  between  the  Forte 
and  Rutfia,  it  would  be  more  terrible  in  its  operations,  and 
defolating  in  its  effects,  than  hoftilities  between  other  j>ovveis. 
H'he  I'artar  tril>es,  who  are  fubjedt  to  the  Turks,  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ufiial  cuftoin,  commit  general  devaitation 
by  lire  and  iword.  T  he  appreheufion  bt  confeqiienccs  ic- 
lulting  from  a  defolated  country  affedfs  not  thciyi;  as  they 
‘feed  on  the  fpare  hories  which  they  carry  along  with  them, 
they  arc  unconcerned  at  the  ravages  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pals,  7'he  Cofl’acks  of  the  Ukraine,  who  ac- 
};rio\\’!edge  the  authority  of  Rullia,  adl  in  a  liinilar  manner, 
and  infiidt  the  moll  dreadful  cruelties.  It  the  furies  of  war 
were  let  loole  in  thcle  ferocious  regions,  a  feene  of  havoc 
and  dellrudtion  would  be  the  certain  conlequence. 

On  rhe  event  of  a  iuccelsful  termination  to  the  fuppofed 
confederacy  of  the  emperor  and  cmprcls,  the  funerals  or 
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Ottoman  grcatncfs  would  be  celebrated  with  obfequies  of 
blood.  The  tineft  provinces  of  Europe  Would  furnifli  a  theatre 
of  combats,  and  a  feene  of  carnage  to  the  conquerors  as  well 
as  the  conquered. 

HOLLAND. 

In. another  corner  of  the  political  hemifphere,  where  there^ 
feemed  to  be  a  cloud  higger  than  amarCi  that  portended 
tenipefts  and  deltfu^fion,  unexpefted  tranquillity  and  peace 
are  apparently  eftablifhed.  But  appearances  in  the  political 
as  \ve!l  as  in  the  natural  world  are  often  deceitful.  There  is 
a  fwell  in  the  fea  when  the  tempeft  is  over;  and  when  a 
conflagration  leems  to  be  extinguifhed,  embers  are  often 
concealed  in  the  a’fhes.  The  llrong  feelings  of  nations,  like 
thofe  of  individuals,  may  be  defeated  without  being  fiib- 
dued;  and  from  the  reftraint  of  temporary  power  the  })af-. 
fions  of  nien  may  recover  their  biafs,  and  return  to  their 
natural  bent 'with  redoubled  vigour.  No  fuch  appearances, 
however,  can  at  preftnt  be  difeovered  in  the 'Dutch  Nether¬ 
lands.  While  daily  acceflions  are  made  to  the  power  of  the 
ftaJtholder,  and  the  limits  fet  to  his  authority  becoming 
more  oblcure  and  invifible,  the  republican  zeal  of  the  people 
has  ceal'ed  to  flame,  or  is  changed  into  a  fpirit  of  fubmiflioii 
and  accornmodation.  In  former  times  revolutions  have  been  * 
incident  to  free  governments  as  well  .as  to  delpotic  ;  repub¬ 
lics  have  been  overturned,  but  feldom  without  the  horrors' 
of  civil  war,  a  copious  effufion  of  blood;  and  a  violent,  coh-^ 
vulfiori  of  the  whole  political  fyftem.  Such  a  rapid,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fuch  a  peaceful  revolution,  as  that  which  has 
lately 'taken  place  in  Holland,  is  unprecedented  in  hiltory* 
Time  only  can  inftru<5l  us  in  its  progrels  and'  its  confe- 
quences.  A  cordial  alliance  between  Great-Britain  and  the 
i  Dutch  Netherlands  would  reftorethefe  provinces  to  their  na¬ 
tural  ftatioh  in  the  fy Item  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  their' 
j  former  profperity  and  ancient  iplendour.  The  progrefs  of 
[I  America  in  opulence,  refinement,  and  the  arts,  has  been  ar- 
[  refted  by  the  premature  afi'ertion  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
[  dence;  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  may  be  prevented,  and  their 
i  public  felicity  reftored,  by  their  recognizance  of  ancient 
kagues,  and  their  return  to  legal  authority. 

FRANCE. 

A  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  ideas  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
niankind,  have  now  pervaded  the  French  nation.  An  en- 
thufiallic  admiration  of  freedom  has  characleriied  the  literati- 
of  France  for  half  a  century  paft ;  and  as  the  influence  of 
ktters  is  more  powerful  in  that  kingdom  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  that  enthufiaim  is  now  dirfufed  among  the  people. 
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The  amiable  and  benevolent  Fehelon  was*  the  lirll  of  thefe 
Ipeculative  patriots,  tvho,  even  during  the  reign,  and  at  the 
court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  exhibited' in  his  Telema- 
chus  a  bold  portrait  of  defpotifm,  and  a  fatire  on  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  that  prince.  Since  Montefquieu’s  “  Spirit  of  Laws” 
began  to  enlighten  Europe,  and  taught  men  to  think  like 
citizens,  it  has  been  a  point  of  honour  and  of  fafhion  among 
the  French  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  to  diffufe  the 
feelings  of  patriotifm.  Fhiloibphy,  hiftory,  poetry,  and 
romance,  have  united  their  forces  to  break  the  chains  of 
llavery  and  to  vindicate  freedom.  So  ftrong  was  the  curr 
rent  of  republican  fervour,  that  even  Voltaire,  who,  though 
he  fpurned  at  the  altar,  kneeled  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  caught  for  pnee  the  contagion  of  philanthropy,  and 
invoked  the  dramatic  mufe  to  celebrate  the  patriptifm  of 
Brutus.  The  vicinity  of  England,  the  favoured  land  of 
freedom;  the  introduftion  of  Englifh  books,  and- even 
newfpapers,  which  are  read  with  avidity  and  enthufiafm; 
and  the  recent  emancipation  of  America,  at  which  the  fub- 
jefts  of  a  defpot  became  the  aflertors  of  liberty ;  have  given 
the  French  nation  a  fenfe  of  rights  and  privileges  from 
which  they  are  debarred,  and  a  relilh  for  blellings  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy. 

This  general  adoption  of  new  political  opinions  in  France 
forms  an  era  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  At  the  period 
of  the  reformation  fanaticifm  was  the  powerful  ally  of  pa- 
triotiiin  in  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries ; 
perhaps  the  f^iionable  freethinking  which  at  prelent  cha- 
radferifcs  France  may  prove  an  auxiliary  no  lefs  ufeful  to  the 
caufe  of  freedom.  Both  thefe  extremes  deprive  authority  of 
its  moft  powerful  fupport,  fuperftition.  Fanaticifm,  by  con- 
fecrating  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  railing  them  to  imme¬ 
diate  communications  with  heaven,  gives  an  extraordinary 
elevation  to  the  mind,  from  which  it  looks  down  with  dil- 
dain  on  all  human  eftablifhments.  Freethinking  operates  in 
a  different  manner.  By  teaching  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  it  takes  away  the  charm  from  crowns,  feeptres, 
thrones,  and  all  the  appendages  of  majefty;  and  regarding 
the  regal  office  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
confiders  the  king  as  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  his  lub- 
jefls. 

A  change  of  political  fentiments  in  a  nation,  however, 
does  not  neccflarily  imply  a  change  of  government ;  and 
no  revolution  was  ever  brought  about  by  the  mere  force  of 
fpeculation.  The  ftrong  prefTure  of  particular  incidents 
muft  concur  with  the  general  palilion  for  freedom  to  call 
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fdhh  and  concentrate  the  energy  of  a  whole  people.  Ta 
i  this  happy  concurrence  of  particular  circumftances  to  cor- 
!  roborate  general  feelings,  Athens,  Rome,  England,  and  Hol- 
i  land,  have  been  indebted  for  their  lilrerty.  Nor  have  parti- 
i  cular  caufes  of  dilcontents  and  murmurs  againft'the  govem- 
■  inent  been  wanting  in  France.  During  the  adminiUraticMi 
of  nine  fucceffive  miniliers  the  annual  expenditure  of  France 
has  exceeded  the  annual  revenue.  The  enlightened  and 
patriotic  adminiftration  of  M.  Neckar  forms  the  only  ex¬ 
ception.  ,  That  upright  ftatcfman  and  able  financier,  during 
the  crifis  of  an  expenfive  war,  rendered  the  receipt  liij)erior 
to  thc  expcnce;  and  by  his  vigilant  adminiftration  would, 
ia  a  few.  years,  have  extinguithed  a  great  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  if  jealoufy  and  cabal  had  permitted  him  to. re¬ 
main  in .  office.  By  an  incredible  and  incomprehenfible 
diffipation  of  the  public  money  M.  de  Calonne  has  left  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  French  livrea. 
New  taxes,  always  odious  in  the  time  of  peace,  became  ne- 
ceffary ;  thofe  propoi'ed  by  the  monarch  were  particularly 
obnoxious;  the  voice  of  the  people  has  reached  the  throne; 
and  the  king  has  made  conceffions  to  his  parliaments. 

The  French  nation,  however,  is  by  no  means  ripe  for  » 
revolution.  A  temporary  difgutt  or  indignation  at  an  unpo¬ 
pular  mlniftry, .  and  even  of  the  royal  family,  has  excited 
a  general  ilpirit  of  oppofition  and  murmuring;  and  roufed 
the  fubje(Sts  of  defpotifm  to  a  freedom  of  f}>eech  and  condudh 
feldom  dilcovered  even  in  free  governments.  But  violent 
paffions  are  not  the  moft  lafting.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tide  .will  ebb  as  it. has  flowed.  The  cliarafter  of  the  Fhench 
is  too  volatile  to  be  permanent.  They  are  compofed  of  ma¬ 
terials  too  fine  or  frivolous  to  retain  a  durable  impreflion. 
In  France  there  is  a  fafliion  and  a  rage  in  philolbphy  and 
politics  as  well  as  in  drefs.  Some  conceffions  in  favouc  of 
the  fubje£l  may  be  granted,  as  has  been  ufual  during  the 
reigns  of  weak  princes.  Some  mitigations  of  arbitrary 
power  may  be  made;  perhaps  Lettres  de  Cachet  may  hie 
abolifhed;  the  mode  of  levying  and  colleding  taxes  rendered 
lels  dppreffive  ;  and  a  Little  Charter  of  French  privi¬ 
leges  diftinguifh  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth, 

MEETIKG  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Nominifterever  met  parliament  in  a  more  djgtyified  point 
of  view  than  Mr.  I’itt  has  done  at  the  openi«g,otThft  prc.'ent 
feflions.  The  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  .have  foe 
onceunanimouflyexprelFed  the  general  fatisfaction  andtordial 
congratulations  of  the  nation  whichthey  repreient.  The  event* 
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which  hAve  taken  place  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  have  pro^r 
moted  the  public  profperity,  and  added  to  the  national  honour^ 
A  dangerous  rebellion  has  been  fupprelTed  in  the  Dutch  Nether¬ 
lands;  a  party  who  have  ufurped  dominion  have  been  removed 
from  power;  an  ancient  ally  has  been  reftored  to  his  heredi¬ 
tary  dignity;  and  the  bleffings  of  legal  government, recovered 
to  a  country  which  was  threatened  with  fubje^iion  to  ariftocra- 
tic  tyranny.  The  fubtile  machinations  of  French  policy  have 
been  detefled  and  defeated;  and  the  ambition  of  a  reftlefs  rival 
humbled  and  deprefled*  .  After  a  long  and  calamitous  war,  in 
which  this  kingdom  fought  for  its  exijlence^  it  rofc  inxtantly  to 
arms  when '  fummoned  by  the  call  oi  jujiice  and  of  honour  ;  by 
meritorioufly  ftepping  in  to  fuccour  the  diftrelfed,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  independence  of  a  country  to  which  they  were  indebted 
for  liberty  at  the  glorious  revolution,  Britain  has  retrieved  her 
rank  among  the  nations,  and  refumed  her  ancient  dignity  in 
the  fyftem  of  Europe.  While  the  objeds  of  war  have  been 
gained  abroad^  the  blcflings  of  peace  have  been  enjoyed  ;it 
home;  and  tranquillity  reftored  to  the  continent  without  the 
eiFufion  of  blood.  ,  ' 

The  commercial  advantages  acquired  by  the. nation  have 
kept  pace  with  the  progfefs  of  its  political  importance,  and  to 
wvhatever  point  we  look  in  the  wide  extended  circle  of  our  do¬ 
minions,  we  difeern  the  moft  aufpicious  omeiis  of  public  prof-, 
perity.  '  The  affairs  of  India  not  only  retrieved  but  reridered 
flourilhing;  thediforders  in  Ireland  compofed,  and  tranquillity 
reftored  to  that  turbulent  iftand ;  the  trade  of  America  reverting 
to  its  ancient  channel ;  an  extenfton  and  increafe  of  commerce 
beyond  the  examples  of  paft  times ;  the  annual  revenue  exceed¬ 
ing  the  annual  expenditure  by  a'million  and  a  half;  comrtier- 
cial  capital,  ingenuity  and  induftry,  jgiving  us  the  fuperiority 
in  every  foreign  market ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour 
with  all  the  nations' of  the  world,  are  indications'  of  prefent 
and  promifes  of  future  felicity,  that  muft  give  the  moft  cordwl 
fatjsfaftion  to  every  lover. of  bis  country,  ajjd  infpire  a  confi- 
deiice  in  the  meafures  of  thofc  minifters  by  whom  fuch  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  gained.  So  ftrong,  indeed,  at  prefent  is  the 
current  of  popular  favour,  that  faftion  has  ceafed  to  murmur, 
and  oppofition  to  oppofe. 


f Cmmunications  for  The  English  Review  are ,requepft^ 
he  Jent  fo  Mr.  Mu  it  ray.  No.  32,  Fleetdlreet,  London;  *Tvaerf  Sub* 
frribert  for' thit  Monihlj  P erf  or manu  are  rejpc^fuUy  dejired  to 
eheir  Namee%  ‘ 
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